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The  town  of  Maidenhead,  which  gives 
name  to  the  hundred,  lies  partly  in  theparifh 
of  Bray,  and  partly  in  that  of  Cookham. 
The  ancient  name  of  this  place  was  Southial- 
ington.     Whence  its  prefent  name  was  de- 
rived we  know  not  J  but  it  is  conjeftured  by 
fome  vifionary  to  have  taken  its  origin  from 
one  of  the  eleven  hundred  virgins  faid  to  have 
fuffered  martrydom  with  St.  Urfula,  their 
leader,  near   Cologne  in  Germany;  but  a 
fhrewd  Jefuit,  one  Simordus,  judging  like 
a  prieft  of  the  improbability  of  fo  many 
virgins  meeting  together,  has  reduced  their 
number  to  two,  viz.  Urfula,  their  leader,  and 
one  other,  named  Undecimilla.    In  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Third,  it  feems  to  have  ob- 
tained a  more  rational  name,  that  of  the 
brothers  and  fifters  of  Maidenhithe,  under 
which  it  was  incorporated, 

Ab  o  u  T  a  mile  below  the  bridge  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Bray,  rendered  famous  by  its  accom- 
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modating  Vicar,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  the  four  fucceeding 
Monarchs,  never  failed  to  conform  to  the  pre- 
vailing principle  of  the  times;  and,  as  it  is 
told,  when  reprobated  for  his  apoftacy,  jufti- 
fied  himfelf  by  faying,  "  He  had  always  been 
"  governed  by  what  he  thought  a  very 
"  laudable  maxim — never  on  any  terms  (if 
"  he  could  avoid  it)  to  part  with  his  vica- 
"  ragei"  or,   as  the  fong  faid  of  him, 

"  Old  principles  I  did  revoke, 
"  Set  confcience  at  a  diftance  ; 
^'  Pafflve  obedience  is  a  joke, 
"  A  jeft  is  non-refiftance." 

Whether  this  Vicar  of  Bray,  the  obje6l 
oi  fo  much  raillery,  ever  exifted  at  all,  or 
whether  it  was  levelled  at  Vicars  in  general, 
I  know  not ;  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  theSecond,  Dr.  Cafwell  was  Vicar 
of  Bray,  in  Berkfhire,  near  fifty  years,  and 
that  he  was  not  confidered  as  particularly  ac- 
commodating 
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commodating  in  his  principles  to  the  changes 
of  the  times.  His  fucceflbr,  whofe  name 
was  Brown,  alfo  held  his  vicarage  fifty 
years ;  and  he  too  was  deemed  fleady  in  his 
principles  j  he  died  about  thirty  years  fmce. 
Thefe  fa6ls  may  poffiblydo  away  the  imputa- 
tion of  apoftacy  from  the  refpe6lable  names 
I  here  mention.  The  following  flory  has 
been  in  circulation  relative  to  a  Vicar  of  Bray, 
for  the  truth  of  which  I  cannot  vouch : 

"  Charles  the  Second  had  been  hunting 
*'  in  Windfor  Forefl,  and  in  the  chafe  was 
**  feparated  from  his  attendants.  In  return- 
"  ing,  he  loft  his  road,  and  came  to  Bray 
"  after  it  was  dark,  where,  on  enquiring 
"  for  the  Vicar's  houfe,  and  being  intro- 
*'  duced,  he  told  him  that  he  was  a  traveller 
"  who  had  loft  his  way,  and  having  fpent 
"  all  his  money,  begged  that  he,  would  ren- 
"  der  him  aftiftance  to  proceed  on  his 
"  journey,  and  that  he  would  foon  repay 

"  him 
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"  him  with  the  greatefl  honefty.  The 
"  Vicar  told  him  he  was  an  impofter,  and 
"  bade  him  go  out  of  his  houfe  with  great 
**  rudenefs.  But  the  Curate  (who  was  with 
'^  the  Vicar)  faid  that  he  pitied  the  traveller, 
"  and  lent  him  a  little  money.  The  King 
"  then  difcovered  who  he  was,  and  upbraid- 
"  ing  the  Vicar  for  his  inhumanity,  faid, 
"  The  Vicar  of  Bray  fliall  be  Vicar  of  Bray 
"  ftill,  but  the  Curate  fhall  be  Canon  of 
*'  Windforj — and  it  is  faid  that  the  King 
**  made  his  word  good." 

A  LITTLE  below  Bray  is  a  fmall  ifland, 
on  which  two  handfome  buildings  were 
ere6led  by  a  former  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
about  fifty  years  fmce.  It  now  bears  the  ap- 
pellation of  Monkey  Ifland,  and  is  a  pleafant 
fummer  retreat,  commanding  a  rich  view  of 
Windfor  and  the  neighbouring  country. 

This   part  of   England   is   conje6lured 

by 
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by  Camden  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
Bibroci,  who  fubmitted  themfelves  to  Caefar, 
and  obtained  his  protedtion,  and  with  it  a  fe- 
curity  in  the  poflellion  of  one  of  the  mofl 
beautiful  fpots  in  this  kingdom. 

Down  Place,  the  feat  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Argyle  (now  of  Mr.  Church),  and 
the  Willows,  occupied  by  Mr.  Ward,  are 
charming  fituations,  and  enriched  in  the 
diftance  with  the  noble  buildings  of  Windfor 
and  Eton,  in  fuch  a  point  of  view,  as  are  no 
where  elfe  to  be  equalled. 

Approaching  nearer  to  Windfor,  the 
Caftle  becomes  a  more  diftin6l  objedl  for 
an  artift ;  and  where  I  to  fix  on  a  fpot  for 
a  pi6lure,  it  fhould  be  at  turning  the  bend 
of  the  River  at  Clewer,  when  by  the  evening 
fun  the  parts  are  fo  beautifully  difcrimi- 
nated,  and  fo  happily  maffed  by  the  flia- 
dows,  as  to  form  a  fplendid  objedl,  in  which 

beauty 
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beauty  and  dignity  are  equally  combined. 
Eton  College  would  greatly  enrich  the  fee- 
nery,  as  it  flands  unincumbered  with  build- 
ings, and  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  eye  in  the  general 
difpofition  of  obje6ls.  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not introduce  an  illuftration  of  a  fcene  fo 
remarkably  ftriking,  as  a  combination  of  the 
works  of  nature  and  art :  the  parts,  I  fear, 
would  be  fo  reduced  as  to  render  them 
trifling  and  unintelligible. 

From  every  point  in  which  the  noble 
Caflle  of  Windfor  is  viewed,  it  affords  beau- 
ties peculiar  and  interefling.  The  north 
view  annexed  has  an  ample  fhare  of  thofe 
beauties,  as  it  comprifes  the  mofl  extenfive 
range  of  buildings,  and  thofe  beft  mafTed 
and  adapted,  from  the  fize  of  this  under- 
taking, to  give  fome  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  whole. 

The. 
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The  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  re- 
nowned place  is  from  the  Saxon,  and  means 
a  winding  fhore.  Jn  the  charter  granted  by 
Edward  the  ConfefTor  to  the  monks  of  Weft- 
minfter,  it  is  ftiled  Windlefliora.  Struck 
with  the  beauties  of  the  fituation,  William 
the  Conqueror  conceived  it  would  be  a  fit 
retirement  for  the  fovereigns  of  this  country, 
and  foon  made  the  Abbot  believe  the  fame; 
accordingly  he  bartered  with  him  certain 
lands,  &c.  in  Eflcx,  and  thereby  annexed  it 
to  the  Crown.  The  mafs  of  the  prefent  pa- 
lace was  erefted  nearly  in  the  form  in  which 
it  now  flands,  by  Edward  the  Third,  who 
was  born  here.  The  King  appointed  Wil- 
liam of  Wyckham,  (afterwards  Bifliop  of 
Winchefter),  the  archite6l  and  principal  con- 
du6lor  of  this  great  undertaking.  This  good 
man  was  very  near  being  difgraced  by  the 
ambiguity  of  a  fentence  which  he  caufed  to 
be  cut  in  one  of  the  towers,  viz.  "  This  made 
"  Wyckham,"  which  in  fa6t  implied  no  more 

Vol.  II.  B  than 
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than  that  this  undertaking  made  the  fortune 
of  Wyckham. 

St.  George's  Chapel  was  likewife  begun 
by  Edward  the  Third,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  George  of  Cappadocia, 
but  finifhed  nearly  in  its  prefent  flate  by 
Edward  the  Fourth,  whofe  monument  was 
difcoveredon  the  13th  of  March,  1789,  by  the 
workmen  employed  in  repairing  the  Chapel. 
The  furveyor  and  two  of  the  canons  at- 
tended on  opening  the  vault,  when  the  body 
appeared  reduced  to  a  fkeleton,  and  inclofed 
in  a  leaden  and  wooden  coffin,  meafuring 
fix  feet  three  inches  in  length.  The  head 
was  reclined  to  the  left  or  north  fide,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  cerecloth  or  wrapper, 
rings,  or  other  infignia.  The  bottom  of  the 
coffin  was  covered  with  a  muddy  liquor, 
about  three  inches  deep,  of  a  ftrong  faline 
tafte.  This  liquor  was  analized  by  Dr. 
James  Lind,  of  Windfor.   Near  the  body  of 

the 
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the  King  was  found  a  wooden  coffin,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  contained  the  body  of  his 
Queen,  Elizabeth  Woodwille,  in  which  no 
remains  appeared.     She  died   about   three 
years  after  the  King,  in    confinement,  at 
Bermondfey  Abbey,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fecretly  interred.     On  the  walls  of  this 
vault  were  written  in  chalk,  much  refem- 
bling  the  chara61:er  of  the  times,  "  Edwardus 
"  IV."  with  feveral  names,  probably  thofe 
of  the  workmen  employed  at  the  funeral. 
This  Prince  is  reported  to  have  been  of  re- 
markable perfonal  ftrength  and  beauty.     If, 
like  Sampfon,  his   ftrength  lay  in  his  hair, 
he  certainly  had  much  to  boaft.     It  is  fome- 
where  mentioned,  that  the  bits  of  the  crofs 
fhown  in  the  various  parts  of  Italy  would 
have  ere6led  a  fuperb   building ,  (o  of  the 
hair  of  this  Prince  enough  has  been  pro- 
duced to   have  fupplied  Weflminfler  Hall 
with  full  bottoms  for  ages  to  come. 

B  2  It 
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It  is  to  be  wilhed  that  lefs  black  lead  had 
been  applied  to  the  fteel  work  of  this  King's 
monument  near  the  altar  of  the  chapel, 
which  we  are  told  was  the  work  of  that  great 
artift  Quintin  Matfys.  In  the  oppofite  aile 
was  interred  the  rival  of  Edward,  the  un- 
happy Henry  the  Sixth.  The  following  ele- 
gant lines  of  Pope  on  this  King  are  worthy 
repetition  : 

"  Let  fofteft  ftiains  ill-fated  Henry  mourn, 

"  And  palms  eternal  flourilh  round  his  urn. 

*'  Here  o'er  the  Martyr- King,  the  marble  weeps, 

*'  And,  fafl  befide  him,  once-fear'd  Edward  fleeps  : 

"  Whom  not  th'  extended  Albion  could  contain, 

**  From  old  Eelirium  to  the  northern  main, 

"  The  grave  unites  ;  where  e'en  the  Great  finds  reft, 

♦'  And  blendid  lie  th'  opprefTor  and  th'  oppreft  !" 

The  altar-piece  of  this  Chapel,  by  Mr, 
Weft,  has  infinite  merit  j  but  it  has  been  re- 
marked of  the  figure  of  Judas,  that  if  that 
was  his  refemblance,  it  would  have  done 

away 
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away  all  confidence,  and  confequently  have 
prevented  his  betraying  his  mafter. 

Too  much  cannot  be  faid  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  recent  attention  fhewn  to  this 
place,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  nobleft 
Gothic  ftru6lures  in  the  world ;  its  late  re- 
pairs and  embellifhments  have  coft  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  -,  and  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that 
the  wretched  gateway  leading  to  the  North 
Weft  front  of  this  Chapel  will  not  long 
remain  a  reproach  to  the  tafte  of  the  prefent 
period  of  improvement.  In  the  fame  ruinous 
and  decayed  ftate  remains  the  tomb-houfe, 
which  was  originally  intended  by  Henry  the 
Seventh  as  a  maufoleum  for  his  family ;  but 
the  Monarch  foon  after  determining  on  the 
fame  defign  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  this 
building  was  not  completed.  It  afterwards 
came  into  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Wolfey, 
who  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  Henry  the 
Eighth,  intending  it  as  a  burying-place  for 

himfelf; 
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himfelf ;  but  his  difgrace  intervening,  it  was 
left  unfiniflied.  Nothing  now  remains  but 
a  kind  of  farcophagus  in  the  center  of  this 
building,  with  fome  few  ornaments,  as  left 
by  the  Cardinal,  at  whofe  difgrace  four 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  ducats  had 
been  paid  to  the  ftatuary,  and  three  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  flerling  to  the  gilder. 
Lord  Bacon  fays,  in  his  life  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  "  That  this  monument  was  fo  glori- 
"  ous,  that  it  far  exceeded  that  of  Henry  the 
"  Seventh  in  Weftminfter  Abbey."  Charles 
the  Second  intended  to  convert  it  into  a  ban- 
quetting  houfe ;  and  for  that  purpofe  em- 
ployed Verrio  to  decorate  its  ceiling,  parts 
of  which  yet  remain. 

James  the  Second  wifhed  to  gratify  the 
Pope,  by  making  it  the  relidence  of  his  Nuncio^ 
at  whofe  public  entry,  under  the  dire6lion  of 
that  bigotted  Prince,  a  fplended  banquet  was 
given  in  the  Caftle  in  1687.  By  this  fplendid 
and   public   reception,    the  minds   of   the 

people 
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people  became  inflamed  to  fucli  a  degree, 
that  they  attacked  the  building  with  all  the 
fury  of  religious  zeal,  and  left  it  nearly  in 
the  flate  in  which  it  now  remains. 

It  has  been  rumoured  by  fome,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  prefent  Majefty  to 
fit  it  up  as  a  Chapter-room  for  the  order  of 
the  Garter ;  by  others,  that  it  was  to  be 
ufed  as  a  burial-place  for  the  royal  family : 
any  flate,  but  the  prefent,  would  certainly 
be  an  alteration  for  the  better. 

The  North  terrace  of  this  caflle  was 
greatly  improved  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
added  to  it  many  buildings,  which  are  eafily 
difcernible  by  their  flyle.  She  frequently 
graced  this  walk  with  her  prefence  about 
the  hour  of  noon,  and  is  faid  to  have  di- 
recled  the  planting  of  that  row  of  trees, 
near  the  Queen's  Lodge,  which  bears  her 
name.     Not  far  from  this  place   are   the 

remains 
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mains  of  that  venerable  tree,  known  by  the 
name  of  Heme's  Oak,  which  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  our  divine  bard,  Shakfpeare, 
in  his  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  He  makes 
Mafter  Page  thus  defcribe  this  tree  and  the 
keeper  of  the  forefl : 

•'  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme  the  hunter, 
**  Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windfor  Foreft, 
*'  Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  ftill  midnight, 
*'  Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  great  ragg'd  horns ; 
*'  And  there  he  blafts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle  ; 
"  And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  fhakes  a  chain, 
"  In  a  moft  hideous  and  dreadful  manner." 

To  this  dread  fpot  did  thofe  merry  wives 
beguile  Sir  John,  to 

*'  All  encircle  him  about, 
"  And,  fairy  like,  to  pinch  the  unclean  knight. 

The  ftory  of  this  Heme,  who  was  keeper 
of  the  forefl  in  time  of  Elizabeth,  runs 
thus  : — That  having  committed  fome  great 
offence,  for  which  he  feared  to  lofe  his  fitua- 

tion. 
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in  their  day.  Thefe  tapeftries,  with  a  great 
number  of  others  from  Julio  Romano,  &c. 
are  exhibited  annually  in  the  Colonade 
before  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome  on  the  day 
of  Corpus  Domini. 

These  invaluable  works  originally con- 
fifted  of  twelve  pieces  i  but  unfortunately 
four  of  the  number  have  been  totally  de- 
ftroyed  by  damps  and  negle6l.  The  fubjefts 
of  thefe  four  were  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Converfion  of  St.  Paul,  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Etienne,  and  St.  Paul  preach- 
ing before  Felix  and  Agrippa ;  the  tapeftries 
of  which  are  in  being ;  of  the  fifth  a  third 
part  only  remains,  which  is  now  in  the  pof- 
feiTion  of  William  Hoare,Efq.  of  Bath,  R.  A. 
The  fubjefl  is  the  Murther  of  the  Innocents. 
The  pin-marks,  which  ferved  as  guides  in 
the  tracing  it  for  the  tapeftry,  appear  evi- 
dently in  the  pidlure. 

C  2  Upon 
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Upon  the  communication  by  Rubens  to 
Charles  I.  that  thefe  excellent  works  were 
highly  deferving  a  place  in  his  noble  collec- 
tion, little  perfuafion  was  necefTary  to  induce 
this  accompliflied  Prince  to  become  a  pur- 
chafer  of  them.  At  the  fale  of  this  Mo- 
narch's effefts  after  his  death,  they  were  pur- 
chafed  by  the  order  of  Cromwell,  who  com- 
mifTioned  one  of  his  officers  to  bid  for  them, 
and  publicly  to  declare  the  bidding  as  for  his 
Highnefs.  Fifty  pounds  was  the  fum  offered; 
and  fuch  was  the  refpecl  or  dread  of  the 
name  of  the  bidder,  that  they  were  inftantly 
knocked  down  to  him,  though  at  the  fame 
time  it  was  known,  unlimited  commiffions 
were  then  in  the  room  from  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  &c. 

Much  praife  is  certainly  due  to  the  Pro- 
te6lor  in  this  tranfa6lion,  who,  although  no 
connoiffeur,  was  well  aware  of  the  high  value 
of  thefe  works,  which  he  afterwards,  in  a  flate- 

exigency. 
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exigency,  pawned  to  the  Dutch  for  fifty 
thoufand  pounds.  They  remained  in  Hol- 
land till  the  Revolution,  after  which  King 
William  ordered  them  hither,  when  they 
were  depofited  in  a  gallery  built  exprefsly 
for  their  reception  at  Hampton^Court. 

To  enter  into  a  difcufiion  of  their  great  ex- 
cellence, which  every  fenfible  mind  mufl 
feel,  or  to  point  out  their  glaring  defefts, 
which  every  eye  muft  fee,  would  only  be 
cenfuring  the  finite  abilities  of  human  na- 
ture, and  confirming  what  daily  experience 
gives  proof  of,  that  the  moft  exalted  talents 
are  ever  liable  to  the  extreme  of  abfurdity, 
and  errors  the  moft  palpable. 

A  LARGE  pi6lure  by  Rubens  of  lleeping 
nymphs  and  prying  fatyrs,  with  animals  by 
Snyders,  is  a  work  of  great  merit  j  the  co- 
louring of  the  females  is  in  the  beft  man- 
ner, but  the  contour  of  the  figures  is  ftrongly 

marked 
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(Tnefs  of  id 
ed  fwell  of  the  mufcles  much  out  of  nature* 


marked  with  grofTnefs  of  idea  and  an  afFe6t 


A  w  H  o  L  E  length  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Rich- 
mond, by  Van  Dyck ;  the  portraits  of  Killi- 
grew  and  Carew ;  and  that  of  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria, in  white  fatin  drapery,  are  all  works  of 
infinite  merit,  particularly  the  latter,  which 
is  allowed  to  be  the  firfl  production  in  por- 
trait of  that  great  mailer.  The  piCVure  of  the 
Mifers,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's,  or  the  Pi6lure 
Gallery,  by  Quintin  Matfys  (called  the 
Blackfmith)  is  an  elaborate  work  of  art; 
its  merits,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  painter, 
are  fo  univerfally  known,  that  it  becomes 
needlefs  to  enlarge  on  the  fubjedl. 

The  allegorical  pi6lure  of  Lady  Digby 
trampling  on  Envy,  &c.  faid  to  be  by  Van 
Dyck,  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  his ;  a  fmall 
pi6lure  on  that  fubje6l,  in  the  poflefTion  of 
Mr.  Hervey  of  Chigwell,  being  the  only  one 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed  to  have  been  ?yer  painted  by  Van 
Dyck. 

A  REMARKABLE  fine  poitrait,  by  Hol- 
bein, of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  one 
afcribed  to  Rembrandt,  of  the  celebrated 
Countefs  of  Defmond,  who  is  faid  to  have 
reached  her  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  within 
a  few  days  ;  and  in  her  youth  to  have  danced 
at  Court  with  Richard  III.  whom  fhe  de- 
clared to  have  been  "  as  goodly  a  man  as  ever 
*^  her  eyes  beheld,  not  crooked,  but  very 
"  properly  fliaped."  In  the  fame  room  a 
head  by  Parmegiano  has  great  tafte  in  the 
defign,  but  the  colouring  appears  rather  too 
red.  There  is  extant  an  etching  of  this 
pi6lure  by  his  own  hand, 

Of  two  pictures  painted  by  De  Gennari 
in  the  King's  Drawing-Room,  the  one  Jupi^ 
ter  and  Danae,  and  the  other  a  fleeping 
Ihephcrd,  the  merit  is  by  no  means  a  fuffi- 

cient 
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cient  apology  for  the  grofs  indelicacy  with 
which  the  fubje6ls  have  been  treated.  But 
itmufl  be  remembered,  that  they  were  paint- 
ed in  the  licentious  reign  of  Charles  II.  and 
by  the  exprefs  order  of  that  amorous  Mo- 
narch ;  and  being  left  as  part  of  the  furni- 
ture of  the  Caflle,  though  a  veil  might  per- 
haps have  been  thrown  over  them,  have  not 
yet  been  withdrawn  from  the  public  eye. 

In  an  apartment  not  publicly  (hewn,  is  a 
curious  and  finely  preferved  whole  length 
portrait  of  that  elegant  and  (for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived)  refined  poet,  the  unfortu- 
nate Earl  of  Surrey.  He  is  habited  in  fear- 
let  drapery,  hat  and  feather,  and  fcarlet 
ftockings  and  fhocs.  It  is  much  in  the  ftyle 
of  Holbein,  but  certainly  is  not  of  his  hand. 
An  engraving  of  this  pi6lure  would  be  a 
great  acquifition  to  the  admirers  of  portrait. 

It  is  with  regret  we  obferve,  that  in  this 
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jftately  refidence  of  the  firfl  Prince  in  Europe, 
under  whom  the  arts  have  made  fo  rapid  a 
progrefs,  fo  few  works  of  excellence  can  be 
pointed  out  to  attra6t  the  notice  of  foreign- 
ers, or  of  the  connoiffeurin  our  own  country. 
We  are,  however,  in  fome  degree,  compen- 
fated  for  the  want  of  fpecimens  of  ancient 
art  by  the  modern  decorations  from  the  pen- 
cil of  Mr.  Weft,  which  give  additional  fame 
to  the  artift,  and  reflect  honour  on  our  mu- 
nificent Sovereign ;  but  we  regret  that  the 
glorious  period  recorded  in  this  work,  the 
heroifm  and  virtues  of  the  renowned  Edward 
III.  one  of  the  firft  Monarchs  that  has 
graced  the  throne  of  this  realm,  was  not 
reprefented  in  St.  George's  Hall :  that  fpa- 
cious  apartment  would  have  afforded  fuffi- 
cient  fcope  for  the  difplay  of  the  artift's 
fuperior  talents,  and  is  better  adapted  to  the 
grandeur  of  this  undertaking,  the  hiftorical 
correclnefs  of  which  demands  a  brief  de- 
fcription. 

Vol.  II.  D  The 
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The  work  is  compofedof  feven  pictures; 
in  the  firfl  of  which  Edward  is  oppofed  by 
Gondomar  Du  Foy  (Philip's  general)  in  crof- 
fing  the  river  Somme,  near  Abbeville,  which 
he  did  not  accomplifh  till  the  next  day,  when 
he  obtained  the  glorious   vi6lory  on   the 
plains  of  CrefTy ;  the  event  of  this  battle  is 
recorded  in  a  pi6lure  of  larger  fize,  where 
the  Monarch  appears  tenderly  embracing  his 
fon,  who  looks  with  attention  on  the  flain 
King  of  Bohemia  lying  at  his  feet.    The  con- 
du6l  of  this  brave  old  Monarch  (who  was 
almoft  blind  with  age)  and  likewife  that  of 
his  noble  attendants,  was  truly  heroic.    Fear- 
ing that  vi6lory  was  going  adverfe  to  their 
wifhes,  they  all  agreed,  left  by  any  circum- 
ftance  they  fliould  be  feparated,  to  tie  their 
horfes  bridles  together,  and  conquer  or  die,  in 
which  fituation  they  were  all  found  the  next 
day,  near  the  body  of  their  brave  old  King, 
from  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  achieved  his 
armorial   bearings,  the  plume  of  feathers, 
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and  motto,  "  Ich  dien,  "  "  I  ferve,"  which  is 
worn  to  this  day. 

In  a  fmaller  work  is  introduced  the  Sur- 
render of  Calais,  where  the  Queen  is  interced- 
ing with  the  King  to  fave  the  hves  of  the  fix 
burgefTes,  whofe  hands  are  tied  behind  them. 

The  companion  to  this  pi6lure  is  the  En- 
tertainment given  by  the  King  to  his  prifon- 
ers,  in  which  the  Lord  Euftace  de  Ribbe- 
mont,  the  gallant  French  officer  who  engag- 
ed the  King,  unknown,  in  lingle  combat, 
at  the  fiege  of  Calais,  is  introduced.  The 
King  here  makes  himfelf  known,  and  is  in 
the  a6l  of  nobly  rewarding  the  valour  of  his 
enemy  with  a  crown  of  pearls,  and  at  the 
fame  inftant  granting  him  his  liberty.  This 
brave  Frenchman  was  afterwards  (lain  at 
the  battle  of  Poi6liers. 

In  the  fame  fmall  lize  1$  the  battle  of 
D  2  Nevil's 
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Nevil's  Crofs,  near  Durham,  where  Queen 
Philippa,  in  the  abfence  of  the  King,  takes 
the  command  of  the  troops,  makes  prifoner 
David  King  of  Scotland,  and  is  nobly  vi6lo- 
rious. 

In  a  large  pi6lure,  the  fame  fize  with  that 
of  the  Battle  of  CrefTyjis  the  Firftlnftallation 
of  the  Garter.  The  fcene  St.  George's  Cha- 
pel. The  Bifhops  of  Winchefter  and  Salif- 
bury  are  performing  the  ferviee;  and  the 
King,  Queen,  and  Knights  are  all  kneeling 
round  the  altar.  In  the  gallery  above  appear 
the  King's  Children,  the  captive  King  of 
Scotland  and  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  French 
prifoners,  and  fpedlators.  In  the  foreground 
are  two  alms  or  poor  knights  kneeling,  and 
behind  them  two  foreign  AmbaiTadors,  the 
one  a  Knight  of  Gafcony,  the  other  of  Nor- 
mandy.    Behind  is  Mr.  Weft's  portrait,  dec. 

The  decorations  of  this  charming  pi6lure 
are  the  trophies  taken  at  the  battles  of  Crefly 
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and  NevU's  Crofs,  the  arms  of  the  firfl 
Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  &c.  It 
is  remarked  that  this  glorious  Monarch  was 
pofTefled  of  trophies  obtained  in  victory  from 
moll  of  the  Princes  in  Europe. 

The  feventh  pi6lure,  which  is  of  the  fame 
fize  with  the  former,  is  the  battle  of  Poidliers, 
fought  on  the  19th  of  September,  1356,  and 
glorioufly  won  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
King  John,  and  his  younger  fon  Philip,  as 
captives,  are  prefented  to  the  Prince  by  Denis 
de  Morbeque,  a  Knight  of  Artois,  whofe  fm- 
gular  fortune  in  this  adventure  will  apolo- 
gize for  the  fhort  anecdote  that  follows. 

"  This  Knight  had  in  his  youth  committed 
"  a  murder  at  St.  Omer's,  and  was  in  confe- 
"  quence  forced  to  fly  his  native  country. 
"  Taking  refuge  in  England,  he  had  entered 
"  the  fervice  of  Edward,  under  whom  he  had 
"  ferved  about  five  years,  and  being  in  this 
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"  engagement,  near  the  King  of  France  at 
"  the  moment  of  the  defeat,  boldly  rufhed 
"  through  the  crowd,  and  addreffing  himfelf 
"  to  the  King  in  good  French,  faid,  "  Sir, 
"  yield  your  perfon."  The  King,  looking  on 
"  him,  faid,  "  To  whom  fhall  I  yield  ?  and 
"  where  is  my  coufm  the  Prince  of  Wales  ? 
"  if  I  might  fee  him,  I  would  fpeak  with 
"  him."  Sir  Denis  anfwered,  "  Sir,  he  is  not 
"  hereabout  J  but  if  it  pleafe  you  to  yield  to 
"  me,  I  fhall  bring  you  to  him."  "  Why, 
"  who  are  you?"  faid  the  King.  "  Sir," 
"  faid  he,  "  I  am  Denis  of  Morbeque,  a 
"  knight  of  Artois  -,  but  I  now  ferve  the 
"  King  of  England,  becaufe  I  am  banifhed 
"  the  realm  of  France,  and  have  forfeited 
"  all  I  had  there."  Then  the  King  gave 
"  him  his  right  gauntlet,  faying,  "  Unto 
"  you  I  yield  myfelf." 

These  pictures  have  all  infinite  merit 
in  their  refpedive  fubjefts.    The  drawing 
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throughout  is  excellent,  the  colouring  ge- 
nerally clear  and  animated,  and  the  nice  at- 
tention to  the  coftume  and  manners  of  that 
time  reflea:  the  higheft  honour  on  the  hif- 
torical  knowledge  of  the  painter  ^    yet   I 
muft   ftill  adhere   to    the   remark  already 
thrown  out,  that  the  fubjeft  would  have 
had  a  better  efFea,  and  have  more  ftrongly 
imprefled  the  mind  with  the  achievements 
of  our  glorious  Monarch,  had  they  been  on 
a  greater  fcale,  and  the  figures  large  as  life. 

Over  the  chimney  is  a  pi6lure  by  the 
fame  hand.  The  fubjeft  is  the  hiftory  of 
St.  George,  which  hiftory,  though  much 
talked  of,  is  not  generally  known ;  I  fhall 
tlierefore  quote  the  following  ancient  legend 
of  that  tutelar  faint  and  patron  of  England, 
from  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  William  Caxton, 
who  fays, 

"  Saynt  George  was  knyghte  born  at 

"  Capadofe. 
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Capadofe.  On  a  tyme  he  came  into  the 
province  of  Libya,  to  a  cyte  whyche  is 
fay'd  Sylene,  and  by  this  cyte  was  a  flagne 
or  ponde  like  a  fee,  wherein  was  a  dra- 
gon whych  envenymed  alle  the  contre,  and 
the  peple  of  the  cyte  gave  to  him  every  day 
two  flieep  for  to  fede  hym,  and  when  the 
fheep  fayled,  there  was  taken  a  man  and  a 
flieep.  Thenne  was  an  ordaniunce  made 
in  the  toune,  that  there  (huld  be  taken  the 
chyldren  and  yung  peple  of  them  of  the 
towne,  by  lotte,  and  that  it  fo  happed  the 
lotte  fyl  upon  the  Kynge's  doughter, 
whereof  the  Kynge  was  fory,  and  fayde, 
for  the  love  of  Goddes,  take  golde  and  fil- 
ver,  and  alle  that  I  have,  and  let  me  have 
my  doughter ;  and  the  peple  fayd,  how, 
Syr,  ye  have  made  and  ordayned  the  lawe, 
and  our  children  be  now  deed,  and  now  ye 
wold  do  the  contrarye  ;  your  doughter 
fhall  be  gyven,  or  elfe  we  fhall  brenne  you 
and  you  holdes.     When  the  Kynge  faw 
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"  he  might  no  more  doo,  he  began  to  weepe, 
"  and  returned  to  the  peple,  and  demanded 
"  eight  dayes  refpyte,  and  when  the  eight 
"  dayes  were  pafTed,  thenn  dyd  the  Kynge 
"  araye  his  doughter  lyke  as  flie  fhould  be 
"  wedded,  and  ledde  hyr  to  the  place  where 
*'  the  dragon  was.  When  (lie  was  there, 
"  Saynt  George  pafTed  by,  and  demamided 
"  of  the  Ladye  what  fhe  made  there ;  and 
"  fhe  fayde,  go  ye  your  wayes,  fayre  young 
*'  man,  that  ye  perifli  not  alfo.  The  legend 
"  then  relates,  that  the  dragon  appered,  and 
"  Saynt  George,  upon  his  horfe,  bore  him- 
"  felf  againfl  the  dragon,  and  fmote  hym 
"  with  his  fpere,  and  threw  hym  to  the 
"  ground,  and  delivered  the  Ladye  to  her 
"  fader,  who  was  baptized,  and  all  his  peple. 
"  It  fays  farther,  that  St.  George  was  after- 
"  wards  beheaded  by  order  of  the  Emperour 
"  Dacien,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  287,  and 
"  concludes,  This  blefTed  holy  martyr,  Saynt 
"  George,   is  patrone  of  this  roiaume   of 
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''  Englonde,  and  the  crye  of  men  of  warre, 
"  in  the  worfhyp  of  whome  is  founded  the 
"  noble  Ordre  of  the  Garter,  and  alfo  a  noble 
"  college  in  the  caflle  of  Wyndfore  by 
"  Kynges  of  Englonde,  in  which  college  is 
"  the  harte  of  Saynte  George,  whyche  Sygyf- 
"  munde,  the  Emperor  of  Almayne,  brought 
*'  and  gave  for  a  great  and  precious  relique 
"  to  K.  Harrye  the  Fyfthe  j  and  alfo  the  fay'd 
**  Sygyfmunde  was  a  broder  of  the  fay'd 
"  Garter,  and  alfo  here  is  a  peyce  of  hys 
"  hedej  whyche  college  is  nobly  endowed 
*'  to  the  honor  and  worfhyp  of  Almighty 
"  God,  and  his  bleffed  martyr  Saynt  George." 
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SECTION   II. 

Eton  CoUege,  that  noble  feminary  of 
learning,  has  every  advantage  from  fituation 
v^hich  the  luxuriant  hand  of  nature  could 
beftov^.  The  valley  in  which  it  flands  is 
healthy  and  fertile,  and  happily  calculated 
for  the  relidence  of  youth. 

The  College  was  founded  by  that  unfor- 
tunate Monarch  Henry  VI.  in  the  year  1440, 
for  the  fupport  of  a  provoft  and  feven  fel- 
lows, and  the  education  of  feventy  King's 
fcholars,  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  on  the 
royal  foundation. 

The  chapel  of  this  college  is  a  fine  Gothic 
ftru<5ture,  and  apparently  by  the  fame  archi- 
te61:  who  defigned  that  ftately  edifice  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  whofe  name,  Mr.  Wal- 
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pole  fays,  he  is  informed  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Baker  of  Cambridge  (a  well  known  anti- 
quary), was  Cloos,  father  of  Nicholas  Cloos, 
one  of  the  firft  fellows  of  that  college,  and 
afterwards   BiHiop   of  Litchfield  ;   though 
Godwin   fays,    "   the   Bifhop   himfelf  was 
"  mafter  of  the  King's  works  here,  as  far  as 
"  King  Henry  the  Sixth's  fhare  reacheth, 
"  and  contriver  and  defigner  of  the  whole." 
Whether  father  or  fon  are  entitled  to  that 
honour,  little  doubt  remains,  from  the  fimi- 
larity  of  tafte  and  difpofition  of  the  parts, 
but  that  this  chapel,  with  that  of  King's 
College,  were  both  the  works  of  the  fame 
archite6l.     The  modern  introduction  of  the 
Doric  order  in  the  fcreen  of  this  chapel  is  fo 
diflimilar  in  ftyle  to  the  reft  of  the  building, 
as  in  point  of  tafte  to  be  more  than  quef- 
tionable,  and  will,  no  doubt,  ere  long  be 
made  to  correfpond  with  the  reft  of  this 
juftly  efteemed  edifice. 

There 
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There  Is  much  to  be  admired  in  the 
whole  length  marble  ftatue,  by  Bacon,  of  the 
founder  of  this  college,  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
chapel ;  but  it  wants  mufcular  exprellion, 
and  leaves  the  mind  more  imprefled  with 
the  idea  of  a  female  than  a  male  figure. 

In  the  Provoft's  apartments  is  a  curious 
old  portrait  of  Jane  Shore,  painted  on  pan- 
nel ;  it  is  ill  drawn,  and  worfe  coloured, 
and  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  tafte  for 
beauty  of  that  day.  The  forehead  is  large, 
and  the  features  fmall  and  uninterefting. 
A  thin  veil,  which  is  her  only  covering,  is 
ioofely  thrown  over  her  figure.  The  hair 
is  of  a  yellowifh  auburn,  approaching  the 
tint  of  the  ancient  golden  locks  fo  often  ce- 
lebrated by  our  poets.  I  have  little  doubt 
of  its  originality,  and  the  idea  is  greatly 
ftrengthened  by  the  probability  of  her  con- 
feflbr  having  been  Provoft  of  this  college. 
Here  is  preferved  another  copy  of  this  cele- 
brated 
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brated  favourite,  from  a  pi6lure  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  which  the  hair  is  enriched  with 
jewels,  and  the  neck  with  gold,  which  ap- 
pears, from  many  circumflances  of  fimila- 
rity,  upon  comparifon,  to  be  a  corroborating 
proof  of  the  originality  of  the  one  before 
mentioned. 

A  CURIOUS  portrait  of  Roufe,  fpeaker 
of  the  Bare-bones  Parliament,  and  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  are  likewife  preferved  in 
the  Provofl's  apartments. 

Of  the  old  cuftom  celebrated  every  third 
year  at  Eton,  under  the  name  of  the  Mon- 
tem,  various  conje6lures  have  been  formed; 
but  its  origin  has  not  been  afcertained.  It 
is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  an  old  monkifh 
inftitution  obferved  yearly  for  the  purpofes 
of  raifmg  money  by  the  fale  of  fait,  abfolu- 
tions,  or  any  other  articles,  to  produce  a 
fund  that  might  enable  the  college  to  pur- 
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chafe  lands ;  and  that  the  mount  now  called 
Salt  Hill,  with  other  land  contiguous,  is 
faid  to  belong  to  the  college;  which  idea, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  late  Provofl:,  Dr. 
Roberts,  I  can  aiTert  has  no  foundation  in 
truth. 

The  cuftom  of  having  a  proceflion  of  the 
fcholars  can  be  clearly  proved  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  when 
fhe  vifited  this  college,  delired  to  fee  an 
account  of  all  the  ancient  ceremonies  ob- 
ferved  there  from  its  foundation  to  that 
period,  in  the  number  from  which  it  appears, 
that  an  annual  proceflion  of  the  fcholars 
was  one,  and  that  at  fuch  time  verfes  were 
repeated,  and  fums  of  money  were  gathered 
from  the  public  for  a  dinner,  &c.  to  which 
fund  was  added  the  fmall  pittances  extorted 
from  the  boys  who  were  recently  admitted, 
by  thofe  of  a  longer  {landing. 

Formerly 
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Formerly  the  dreffes  ufed  in  this  pro- 
ceffion  were  obtained  from  the  theaters,  and 
fait  was  a6tually  carried  in  the  bags,  the 
mifchievous  application  of  which  may  pro- 
bably of  late  times  have  been  the  caufe  of  dis- 
continuing this  cuftom ;  for  when  a  country- 
man had  given  them  money,  if  he  afked  for 
any  thing  in  return,  the  bearer  ufually  filled 
his  mouth  with  fait,  to  the  no  fmall  enter- 
tainment of  the  furrounding  multitude. 

The  prefent  mode  of  condu(5ling  the  ce- 
remony is  of  a  more  civilized  nature  :  the 
fancy  drelTes  of  the  falt-bearers,  and  what 
are  called  fcouts,  are  of  different  coloured 
filk,  and  very  expenfive;  and  the  fum 
gathered  much  more  confiderable. 

This  inftitution  has  for  fome  years  been 
patronized  by  their  Majefties,  who  honour 
the  ceremony  with  their  prefence,  and  teftify 

their 
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their  approbation  by  the  moft  convincing 
rhetoric,  a  purfe  of  fifty  pounds  each. 

The  fum  colleiled  at  the  laft  Montem 
(on  Whit-Tuefday  1790)  amounted  to  full 
five  hundred  pounds.  This  fum  v^as  pre- 
fented  to  the  captain  or  fenior  of  the  col- 
legers at  the  time  of  the  ceremony,  foon  after 
which  he  was  removed  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  which  college  is  fupplied  with  its 
members  from  this  feminary,  in  nearly  the 
fame  manner  as  Chrift  Church  and  New- 
College  Oxford,  are  fupplied  from  Weft- 
minfler  and  Winchefter.  The  motto  on 
their  flags  at  this  procefTion  was  "  Pro  more 
"  et  Monte." 

From  Eton  the  fpire  of  Stoke,  or  Stoke 
Poges  church,  is  difcernible  at  a  diflance  of 
about  four  miles.  This  place  is  not  un- 
worthy notice,  from  having  been  the  re fidence 
of  Gray  the  poet,  where,  in  the  manfion- 

VoL.  II.  F  houfe 
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houfe  of  a  Lady  Cobham,  it  is  well  authen- 
ticated he  wrote  his  beautiful  Elegy  in  a 
Countiy  Church-yard.  But  alas  !  poor 
Gray  meets  the  fate  that  is  often  attendant 
on  men  of  extraordinary  talents ;  fmce 
though  he  lies  buried  here,  not  even  the 
day  of  his  exit  is  recorded  on  the  grave* 
ftone  which  covers  the  family-vault  in  this 
church-yard. 


It  is  with  pleafure  I  add,  that,  about 
feven  years  after  his  death,  a  handfome 
mural  monument  was  ere6led  in  Weflminfler 

Abbey, 
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Abbey,  by  two  friends  (whofe  names  are  ho- 
nourably concealed),  to  which  Mr.  Mafon's 
mufe  has  added  four  elegant  lines. 

Quitting  Eton,  the  view  of  Windfor 
Caflle  (from  what  is  called  the  Play  Ground 
of  the  college)  is  truly  magnificent.  The 
remarkable  curve  of  the  river  from  Eton  to 
Datchet,  thoroughly  juftifies  the  fuppofed  de- 
rivation of  the  name  of  Winding  Shore,  given 
to  the  adjacent  town  of  Windfor,  below 
which  the  river  has  a  fall  of  near  four  feet. 

On  the  approach  to  Datchet,  the  wooden 
bridge*  has  a  light  appearance  from  every 
point  of  view ;  but  is  decaying  fo  fall:  as  to 
become  dangerous,  though  it  has  not  been 
built  above  fifteen  or  fixteen  years.  I  am 
informed  it  is  foon  to  be  taken  down,  and 
one  of  ilone  to  be  ere6led  in  its  flead, 

*  This  bridge  has  fince  fallen  down. 

F2  Eelow 
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Below  the  bridge,  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  enriched  with  feveral  handfome  villas, 
which  command  a  noble  view  of  Windfor 
caflle,  &c. 

In  Ditton  Park  is  the  feat  of  Lord  Beau- 
lieu.  This  ancient  manfion  was  built  by- 
Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  fecretary  of  flate  to 
James  I.  on  the  fite  of  that  which  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  Cardinal  Wolfey.  The 
old  chimnies  are  yet  {landing,  which  mark 
the  ftyle  of  building  of  that  period.  From 
Sir  Ralph  Winwood  it  came  into  the  family 
of  Montague,  and  by  marriage  to  the  pre- 
fent  pofTefTor.  This  park  is  famed  for  its 
ftately  old  oaks,  which  flrongly  indicate  the 
antiquity  of  the  place. 

On  the  approach  to  Old  Windfor,  the 
Long  Walk  and  Snow-hill  in  Windfor  Park 
have  a  noble  and  pi6lurefque  appearance. 
The   contemplative   mind  cannot   fail    to 

fym- 
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fympathife  with  the  elegant  author  of  the 
Chafe,  and 

**  Tread  with  refpeftful  awe 
*•  Windfor's  green  glades,  where  Denham,  tuneful  bard, 
"  Charm'd  once  th'  lift'ning  Dryads  with  his  fong, 
'*  Sublimely  fweet. 

The  excellence  of  this  fituation  has  called 
forth  the  fuperior  talents  of  this  juflly  ad- 
mired bard,  Sir  John  Denham,  whofe  poem 
on  Cooper's  Hill  will  never  be  neglected, 
while  there  exifts  tafte  to  relifh  nervous 
poetry,  fo  happily  combined  with  the  elegan- 
cies of  verification  and  the  truth  of  nature. 

Of  this  univerfally  admired  work,  fome 
ill-natured  doubts  were  thrown  out  in  the 
lall  century,  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  in  his 
Seflion  of  the  Poets.  He  there  intimates, 
that  this  poem  was  only  the  adopted  child 
of  Sir  John  Denham,  but  was  in  truth 
the   legitimate   ifTue   of    a   country   vicar, 

who 
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who  received  of  the  Knight  forty  pounds  as 
a  compenfation.  Thefe  infinuations  have 
not,  however,  obtained  any  credit  with  pof- 
terity. 

Of  the  houfe  formerly  our  poet's,  no 
traces  are  now  remaining ;  but  in  the  vicinity 
feveral  elegant  houfes  have  been  erefted,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Smith's,  at  Kingfwood  Lodge, 
and  Mrs.  Harcourt's,  whofe  refidence  is  not 
far  from  the  fpot  on  which  he  lived. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  Windfor,  the 
fcenery  is  romantic  and  beautiful,  particu- 
larly the  fituation  of  Lady  Onflow's,  for- 
merly Mr.  Bateman's ;  and  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  Ankerwycke,  a  feat  lately  occu* 
pied  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  which,  though  in  a 
low  fituation,  has  its  peculiar  advantages  in 
verdant  profpedls  acrofs  the  river. 

The  houfe  was  formerly  a  Bencdi6line 

nunnery. 
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nunnery,  built  by  Sir  Gilbert  de  Mount- 
fichet,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

Passing  Oufely,  towards  Egham,  the 
high  road  on  the  border  of  the  river  affords  a 
delightful  ride  through  Runney  Mead,  a  fpot 
where,  hov/ever  powerfully  the  imagination 
may  be  ftruck  with  the  richnefs  and  beauty 
of  the  fcenery,  yet  higher  and  much  more 
important  confiderations  mud  here  imprefs 
themfelves  upon  every  generous  and  feeling 
mind.  If  a  Tory  by  principle,  and  a  pen- 
fioner  from  neceffity,  could  fay,*  "  What- 
"  ever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our 
"  fenfes  j  whatever  makes  the  paft,  the  dif- 
"  tant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the 
"  prefent,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of 
"  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  from 
"  my  friends,  be  fuch  frigid  philofophy,  as 
"  may  condu6l  us  indifferent  and  unmoved 

*  Johnfon's  Journey  to  the  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scotland, 
p.  346. 

over 
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"  overany  ground  which  has  been  dignified 
*'  by  wifdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man 
"  is  little  to  be  envied,  whofe  patriotifm 
"  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of 
"  Marathon !"  Surely  in  others  an  ardour, 
not  lefs  than  enthufiaflic,  and  a  veneration, 
not  lefs  than  religious,  ought  to  follow  the 
memory  of  thofe  conftitutional  patriots,  the 
Barons,  who,  at  the  rifque  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  here  wrefted  an  affumed  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  and  contributed  to 
reftore  an  equal  and  reafonable  influence  in 
the  flate  to  thofe,  from  whom  alone  the 
title  to  govern  can  originate — the  peo- 
ple. 

In  Egham  church  are  two  ancient  monu- 
ments ere6led  to  the  family  of  Sir  John  Den- 
ham,  father  to  the  poet,  who  was  a  con- 
fiderable  benefa6lor  to  this  parifh. 

The  late  Mr.  Garrick  has  paid  a  handfome 

tribute 
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tribute,  in  the  following  lines,  to  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beighton,  who  was  vicar 
of  this  place  forty- five  years,  and  died  0(5lo- 
ber  23d,  1 77 1,  at  the  age  of  feventy-one  : 

*•  Near  half  an  age,  with  ev'ry  good  man's  praife, 
"  Among  his  flock,  the  fhepherd  pafs'd  his  days; 
**  The  friend,  the  comfort  of  the  fick  and  poor, 
**  Want  never  knock'd  unheeded  at  his  door. 
**  Oft'  when  his  duty  call'd,  difeafe  and  pain 
**  Strove  to  confine  him,  hut  they  ftrove  in  vain. 
*'  All  mourn  his  death,  his  virtues  long  they  try'd ; 
"  They  knew  not  how  they  lov'd  him,  till  he  dy'd, 
*'  Peculiar  blefiings  did  his  life  attend, 
*'  He  had  no  foe,  and  Camden  was  his  friend." 

The  river  a  little  below  Egham  is  very 
{hallow,  and  at  a  place  contiguous,  called 
Old  Hive,  is  rendered  famous  for  barbel 
fifliing,  and  fometimes  fine  carp  are  caught 
near  this  fpot. 

On  the  bank  of  the  river,  at  Colne  ditch, 

not  far  from  the  church  of  Staines,  flands 
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what  is  called  London-Mark-Stone,  which 
is  the  ancient  boundary  to  the  city  jurif- 
di6lion  on  the  Thames. 

On  a  moulding  round  the  upper  part  of 

the  flone  (which  is  much  decayed  by  age)  is 
infcribed,  *'  God  preferve  the  city  of  London. 
"  A.  D.  1280." 

This  ftone  was,  during  the  mayoralty  of 
Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  in  1781,  placed  on  a  new 
pedeftal,  on  which  is  infcribed,  that  it  was 
erefled  exadlly  over  the  fpot  where  the  old 
one  formerly  flood.     From  hence  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  the  city  of  London  extends  over 
the  River  Thames  as  low  as  Yendal,  or  Yen- 
leet,  to  the  eaft,  including  part  of  the  rivers 
Med  way  and  Lee  ;  and  it  is  the  office  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Deputy,  the  Water  Bailiff,  to 
fearch  for,  and  punifh  all  perfons  who  in- 
fringe the  laws  made  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  river  and  its  fifli.    And  in  order  to  main- 
tain 
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tain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  river, 
the  Lord  Mayor  holds  a  Court  of  Confer- 
vancy  eight  times  in  the  year,  in  the  four 
counties  of  Middlefex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and 
Eflex,  when  a  Jury  for  each  is  charged  on 
oath  to  make  inquifition  after  all  offences 
committed  on  the  river,  in  order  to  proceed 
to  judgment  againfl  thofe  who  fhall  be 
found  guilty. 


G  2  SEC- 
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SECTION  III. 

JTROM  the  Saxon  word  ftana,  or  flone, 
the  town  of  Staines  moft  probably  derived  its 
appellation.  To  the  notice  of  the  curious, 
it  has  at  prefent  little  to  recommend  it,  ex- 
cept the  tower  of  the  church,  which  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  defign  of  Inigo  Jones,  who 
refided  fome  time  in  this  town. 

Its  ancient  decayed  wooden  bridge,  I  am 
happy  to  find,  is  fhortly  to  be  removed,  and 
will  receive  an  elegant  fubflitute  of  flone, 
from  a  delign  of  the  ingenious  Thomas 
Sandby,  Efq.  R.  A.  whofe  plan  has  been 
already  approved  by  the  Commiflioners. 

To  that  gentleman,  v\rhofe  known  ur- 
banity renders  him  ever  willing  to  com- 
municate that  fcientific  information,  with 

which 
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which  he  is  (o  amply  Jftored,  I  am  indebted 
for  the  annexed  Iketch. 


The  new  bridge  will  fland  nearly  in  the 
dire6lion  of  the  old  one,  and  the  building  on 
the  right,  on  the  Surrey  fide,  is  intended  (if 
approved  of)  as  a  fpacious  inn.  The  bridge 
confifts  of  three  eliptical  arches,  the  center 
lixty  feet  in  width,  and  the  two  fide  ones 
fifty-two  each.  The  building  of  this  bridge 
is  contracted  for  at  the  fum  of  eight  thoufand 
four  hundred  pounds,  and  is  intended  to  be 
begun  early  in  the  fpring. 


A  LITTLE 
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A  LITTLE  below  Staines  bridge  one 
branch  of  the  Colne  from  Uxbridge  falls 
into  the  Thames,  and  another  at  Hampton 
Court,  which  fupplies  the  refervoir  of  that 
palace  with  water. 

Passing  down  the  river  from  Staines,  St, 
Ann's  Hill  appears  in  a  very  confpicuous  and 
elevated  iituation,  and  often  at  a  happy  dif- 
tance  breaks  upon  the  eye  with  the  various 
and  fudden  windings  of  the  river,  till  we 
reach  Laleham,  famed  for  the  entertainment 
it  affords  to  the  pen  five  lover  of  angling. 
The  river  at  Laleham  narrows  confiderably, 
and  about  the  (hallows  or  gulls,  the  water  is 
beautifully  tranfpaient.  Here  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  fcenery,  the  various  obje6ls 
perpetually  gliding  on  the  flream,  and 
groupes  of  cattle  from  the  adjacent  meadows 
drinking  and  laving  in  the  river,  form  a 
fubje6l  truly  gratifying  to  the  contemplative 

mind. 
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mind.     From  hence  to  Chertfey,  the  water 
has  a  fall  of  near  four  feet. 

Chertsey  bridge  is  a  handfome  plain 
{lru6lure,  begun  in  1 780,  and  finifhed  in  1 785, 
under  the  dire6lion  of  Mr.  Payne,  the  archi- 
tect, whofe  works  make  no  inconfiderable 
figure  on  the  river  Thames.  It  confifls  of 
feven  arches,  each  formed  of  the  fegment  of  a 
circle.  It  is  built  of  Purbeck  ftone,  at  an 
expence  of  about  thirteen  thoufand  pounds, 
which  falls  equally  upon  the  countie^  of  Sur- 
rey and  Middlefex.  The  original  contra6l 
was  for  feven  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  town  of  Chertfey  has  formerly  been 
a  place  of  much  confequence,  from  its  ab- 
bey, of  which  little  now  remains. 

I  A  M  favoured  by  Mr.  Pembroke  of  Chert- 
fey, with  a  curious  drawing  of  the  abbey,  and 
map  of  the  lands  and  river  adjoining,  which 

'     were 
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were  annexed  to  fome  old  deeds  belonging  to 
the  church,  to  which  he  had  lately  occafion 
to  refer.  They  are  in  a  book  relating  to  the 
pofleflions  of  the  monaftery  kept  in  the 
King's  Remembrancer's  office  in  the  Exche- 
quer, and  were  there  depofited  at  the  period 
of  the  DifTolution.  It  is  prefumed  the  draw- 
ing was  made  about  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
The  fketch  annexed  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  form  of  the  abbey  at  that  period. 


Vol.  II. 
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In  all  probability  this  building  received  the 
remains  of  the  ill-fated  Henry  VI.  mention- 
ed by  Shakfpeare  in  his  play  of  Richard  III. 
where  Lady  Ann,  attending  the  funeral,  fays, 

*'  Come  now  tow'rds  Chertfey  with  your  holy  load, 
"  Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there." 

From  Chertfey  the  body  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Windfor  by  Henry  VII.  in  a  pri- 
vate manner. 

Ou  T  of  the  ruins  of  this  abbey  Sir  Henry 
Carew,  Mafler  of  the  Buck-hounds  to  King 
Charles  II.  built  a  flately  manfion. 

On  St.  Ann's  Hill  is  yet  ftanding  part  of 
an  old  flone  wall,  the  remains  of  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Ann ;  and  not  far  from  it 
is  Monk's  Grove,  near  which  has  been  dif- 
covered  a  well,  to  which  medicinal  qua- 
lities had  formerly  been  afcribed.  It  had 
been  loft  for  a  confiderable  time  i  and  fmce 

its 
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its  reftoration,  has  been  occafionally  reforted 
to  under  an  opinion  of  its  efficacy  in  many 
cafes. 

Upon  the  fubje6l  of  antiquity,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  a  living  antique 
who  refides  in  this  neighbourhood — a  farmer 
of  the  name  of  Waprtiote,  whofe  anceftors 
have  lived  on  the  fpot  ever  fmce  the  time  of 
Alfred,  by  whom  the  farm  was  granted  to 
Reginald  de  Wapfliote,  the  anceftor  of  the 
prefent  family.  In  fpite  of  the  antiquity  of 
this  family,  and  amidft  the  various  changes 
and  chances  of  human  life,  their  fortunes 
have  by  noviciffitude  been  elevated  or  depref- 
fed  J  perhaps  a  furer  tell:  of  their  integrity 
than  if  they  had  been  ennobled. 

Cowley,  the  poet,  refided  in  Chertfey 
fome  time,  and  died  in  what  is  called  the 
Porch  Houfe,  which  is  now  {landing,  but 
has  lofl  its  appendage,   the  porch.     This 

H  2  houfe 
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houfe  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Alderman  Clark 
of  London,  by  whom  I  am  favoured  with  the 
drawing,  as  it  flood  a  few  years  fmce,  and 
of  which  this  fketch  is  a  faithful  copy. 


The  retreat  of  Cowley  to  this  place  was 

in  confequence  of  difguftj  wearied  out  with 

the  vexatious  attendance  upon  a  Court,  and 

the  fatigues  of  bufmefs.     In  this  retreat  he 

vainly  flattered  himfelf  with  meeting  that 

folace  and  recreation  which  we  are  too  apt 

to  expe6l  on  withdrawing  ourfelves  from  the 

world. 
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world.  Even  the  long  experience  and  good 
fenfe  of  Cowley  mifled  him  in  this  purfuit ; 
every  thing  feems  to  have  taken  a  contrary 
turn,  and  nothing  but  difappointment  and 
vexation  followed.  The  nature  of  thefe  dif- 
appointments  will  be  beft  explained  in  his 
own  words,  from  a  letter  preferved  acciden- 
tally by  Peck.  It  is  addrefTed  to  Dr.  Spratt, 
dated 

"  Chertfey,  May2i,  1665. 

"  The  firft  night  that  I  came  hither  I 
"  caught  fo  great  a  cold,  with  a  defluxion  of 
"  rheum,  as  made  me  keep  my  chamber  ten 
"  days.  And,  two  after,  had  fuch  a  bruife 
"  on  my  ribs  with  a  fall,  that  I  am  yet  un- 
"  able  to  move  or  turn  myfelf  in  my  bed. 
"  This  is  my  perfonal  fortune  here  to  begin 
"  with.  And,  befides,  I  can  get  no  money 
"  from  my  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows 
*'  eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle  put  in  by 
"  my  neighbours.     What  this  fignifies,  or 

**  may 
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"  may  come  to  in  time,  God  knows ;  if  it 
*'  be  ominous,  it  can  end  in  nothing  lefs 
"  than  hanging.  Another  misfortune  has 
"  been,  and  flranger  than  all  the  reft,  that 
"  you  have  broke  your  word  with  me,  and 
*'  failed  to  come,  even  though  you  told  Mr. 
"  Bois  that  you  would.  This  is  what  they 
"  call  Monftri  fimili.  I  do  hope  to  recover 
"  my  late  hurt  fo  farre  within  five  or  fix 
"  days  (though  it  be  uncertain  yet  whether 
"  I  fhall  ever  recover  it)  as  to  walk  about 
"  again.  And  then,  methinks,  you  and  I 
"  and  the  Dean  might  be  very  merry  upon 
"  S.  Anne's  Hill.  You  might  very  conve- 
"  niently  come  hither  the  way  of  Hampton 
"  Town,  lying  there  one  night.  I  write  this 
"  in  pain,  and  can  fay  no  more :  Verbum 
"  fapienti." 

Dr.  Johnson  recommends  this  letter  to 
the  confideration  of  all  who  may  pant  for 
folitude. 

The 
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The  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Petre,  adjoining  to  the  town  of  Chertfey, 
ftand  on  an  elegant  (lope,  inclining  towards 
the  bank  of  the  river.  The  fcenery  is  fo 
happily  chofen,  as  not  only  to  afford  infinite 
variety  of  profpeft,  but  likewife  ta  admit 
the  various  difplay  of  tafte  and  refinement 
in  modern  gardening,  of  which  Woburn 
Farm  ftands  an  early  fpecimen. 

The  profpe6ls  of  the  adjacent  country, 
rich  in  villages  and  fertile  meadows,  and  di- 
verfified  with  the  beautiful  winding  of  the 
river  Thames,  afford  a  view  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  that  this  noble  river 
prefents. 

Adjoining  thefe  grounds  is  Ham  Farm, 
the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Portmore,  at  Wey- 
bridge.  It  received  its  early  improvement 
from  the  Countefs  of  Dorchefler,  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.  but  has  of  late  years  been  much 

negle6ted. 
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negle(5led.  The  park  comprifes  about  five 
hundred  acres.  Its  contiguity  to  the  rivers 
Thames  and  Wey  render  it  an  eligible 
fituationj  the  latter  river  runs  through 
the  grounds,  in  its  courfe  from  Guildford, 
from  whence  it  is  navigable  for  veflels  of  con- 
fiderable  burthen.  A  ftream  from  what  is 
called  the  Virginia  Water,  in  Windfor  park, 
likewife  runs  through  the  grounds,  in  its 
courfe  from  Mr.  Petre's  park.  The  rich  and 
verdant  terrace  that  terminates  the  grounds 
of  Ham  Farm  towards  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver, is  much  to  be  admired,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  the  fwing  bridge  thrown  acrofs 
the  Wey,  at  its  junction  with  the  Thames, 
makes  a  truly  pi6lurefque  obje6l. 

Near  this  place,  according  to  Camden,  at 
Cowey  Stakes,  Caefar  pafTed  the  Thames 
(that  being  the  only  fpot  then  fordable)  and 
entered  the  territories  of  Caflivelan. 


On 
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On  the  other  fide  of  the  river  the  Brltlfli 
troops  had  planted  themfelves,  and  had 
fenced  the  bank  with  fharp  flakes,  fecurely 
driven  into  the  ground,  which  the  venerable 
Bede  fays  "are  feen  to  this  day;  and  it 
"  appears  upon  the  view,  that  each  of  them 
"  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh ;  and  that 
*'  being  fodder'd  with  lead,  they  flick  in  the 
"  bottom  of  the  river  immoveable."  Thefe 
flakes,  which  are  of  oak,  are  flill  difcernible, 
though  from  age  they  have  loft  their  for- 
mer colour.  The  late  Speaker,  Arthur  On- 
flow, had  a  fet  of  knife  and  fork  handles 
made  from  them,  which,  when  worked, 
were  as  black  and  as  heavy  as  ebony. 

By  an  eafy  bend  of  the  river,  we  pafs  the 
pleafant  village  of  Shepperton,  the  retreat 
of  the  contemplative  angler,  who  patiently 
fits  whole  days  bending  over  the  placid 
flream,  to  watch 

————'*  The  fond  credulity 
«'  Of  filly  fifh,  which,  worldling-like,  flill  look 
"  Upon  the  bait,  but  never  on  the  hook." 

Vol.  II.  I  The 
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The  "  Angler's  Wifh,"  an  elegant  com- 
pofition  of  an  amiable  and  ingenious  charac- 
ter of  the  laft  age,  is  fo  apt  to  the  prefent 
purpofe,  that  I  flatter  myfelf  a  quotation 
from  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  ad- 
mirer of  this  recreation. 

*'  I  in  ihefe  flowery  meads  would  be  : 

*'  Thefe  cryftal  ftreams  fhould  folace  me  ; 

"  To  whofe  harmonious  bubbling  noife, 

•'  I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice  : 

"  Sit  here  and  fee  the  turtle  dove 

"  Court  his  chafle  mate  to  a6ls  of  love. 

"  Or,  on  that  bank,  feel  the  weft  wind 
"  Breathe  health  and  plenty  ;  pleafe  my  mind, 
"  To  fee  fweet  dew-drops  kifs  thefe  flow'rs, 
'*  And  then  wafh'd  off  by  April  fhow'rs : 
*'  Here  hear  my  Kenna  {mg  a  fong : 
"  There  fee  a  black-bird  feed  her  young, 

*'  Or  a  laverock  build  her  nefl : 

*'  Here  give  my  weary  fpirits  reft, 

"  And  raife  my  low-pitch'd  thoughts  above 

*'  Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love  : 

"  Thus  free  from  law-fuits,  and  the  noife 
*'  Of  Princes  Courts,  I  would  rejoice. 

"  Or 
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**  Or  with  my  Bryan  *  and  a  book, 

*'  Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook  ; 

"  There  fit  by  him,  and  eat  my  meat, 

*'  There  fee  the  fun  both  rife  and  fet : 

*'  There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day, 

"  There  meditate  my  time  away  : 
**  And  angle  on,  and  beg  to  have 
♦'  A  quiet  pafTage  to  a  welcome  grave." 

Isaac  Walton,  the  author  of  the  Com^ 
plete  Angler,  from  which  this  extra6lis  made, 
and  whofe  works  lately  pafled  through  two 
editions,  given  by  the  late  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
learnt  his  art  upon  the  banks  of  our  river. 

Angling  was  his  principal  amufement : 
and  from  the  choice  of  our  pleafures  (at 
leaft  as  he  inculcates,  and  the  hiftory  of  his 
life  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  his  do6lrine) 
may  not  unreafonably-  be  deduced  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  our  morals.  In  any  period,  and 
particularly  in  that  age,  he  muft  be  confider- 

*  Said  to  be  his  favourite  dog. 
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ed  as  an  extraordinary  man.  Without  birth 
or  education,  in  the  humble  fituation  of  a 
fempfter  or  milliner,  the  purity  of  his  morals, 
the  fimplicity  of  his  manners,  his  various  in- 
formation and  philanthropy,  procured  him 
accefs  to  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time, 
amongft  whom  his  common  appellation  was 
that  of '' Honeft  Izaac." 

His  lives  of  many  of  the  moft  eminent 
chara6lers  of  his  time,  Bifhop  Saunderfon, 
Dr.  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Herbert,  &c. 
are  reprefented  as  one  of  the  moft  favourite 
books  of  the  late  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  fays,  * 
"  That  it  was  wonderful  that  he,  who  was 
"  in  a  very  low  fituation  of  life,  fhould  have 
"  been  familiarly  received  by  fo  many  great 
"  men,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  ranks 
"  of  fociety  were  kept  more  feparate  than 
"  they  are  now.'* 

*  Bofwell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  vol.  i.  p.  4.87. 

He 
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He  feems  {lill  to  retain,  amongll  the  high- 
eft  charadlers  of  the  prefent  age  for  worth 
and  learning,  the  fame  eftimation  which  he 
formerly  held  j  for  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  ftrong  inclination  in  one  of  our 
prefent  prelates,  *  the  Bifhop  of  Norwich, 
Dr.  Home,  then  Prefident  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  if  not  alfo  at  the  fame  time  in 
one  of  the  prefent  Judges  of  Scotland,  -f-  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  to  give  an 
edition  of  his  Lives ;  and  it  was  the  very 
earneft  wifli  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  J  "  that  this 
"  pious  work  (as  he  terms  it)  of  preferving 
"  and  elucidating  the  writings  of  an  author 
"  by  whom  he  had  been  moft  pleafmgly 
"  edified,"  fhould  be  perfe6led  by  fome  wor- 
thy, refpe<51:able,  and  able  hand.  This  di- 
greflion  from  the  fubjefl,  will,  I  flatter  my- 

*  Bofwell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  vol.  i  p,  437 
t  Ditto,  p.  439. 
:j:  Ditto,  p.  438. 

felf. 
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felf,  be  palliated  by  the  ardent  wifh  I  feel  to 
be  ranked  amongft  the  admirers  of  this  ex- 
cellent character,  and,  as  he  is  ftyled, 
"  Common  father  of  all  anglers." 

The  Thames  here  abounds  with  almofl 
every  different  fpecies  of  fifh  that  is  to  be 
found  in  other  Britifh  rivers,  fuch  as  perch, 
eels,  roach,  dace,  bleak,  barbel,  &c.  of  the 
latter  it  is  to  be  obferved,  they  never  are 
feen  below  London  bridge,  the  others  are 
found  as  low  as  the  water  continues  frefh. 
The  flounders  are  feldom  found  above  Ful- 
ham,  whither  they  are  conveyed  by  the  tide. 
Of  the  lamprey  I  have  remarked  in  a  former 
Se6lion, 

The  falmon  appears  in  the  river  about 
the  middle  of  February,  and  fells  at  a  very 
advanced  price  :  its  capture  is  prohibited 
from  the  lothday  of  September  to  the  25th 
of  January. 

Tnfi 
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The  fhad,  like  the  falmon,  is  a  filli  of 
paffage  -,  it  appears  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  but  is  held  in  little  eftimation ;  the 
ufual  fize  is  from  four  to  five  pounds,  but 
it  fometimes  is  found  of  nearly  twice  that 
weight. 

The  Terrace  of  Oatlands,  on  the  oppofite 
fide  the  river,  (now  in  the  poffefTion  of  the 
Duke  of  York)  is  a  fuperb  ornament  to  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  j  but  the  houfe  has  no- 
thing beyond  fituation  to  recommend  it. 

One  obje6l  in  thefe grounds  fhould  not  be 
unnoticed,  although  a  fpecies  of  building  not 
always  gratifying  to  the  well  informed  mind. 
It  is  the  Grotto,  which,  in  that  ftyle,  exceeds 
in  tafte  and  elegance  every  thing  I  believe  of 
the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  conftru6led 
and  finifhed  by  three  perfons,  a  father  and  his 
two  fons,  whofe  lives,  in  the  opinions  of  fome, 
might  have  been  devoted  to  objedls  of  more 

utility. 
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utility,  yet  it  certainly  befpeaks  them  to  have 
poiTefTed  great  ingenuity,  and  unceafing  ap- 
plication. This  grotto  is  reported  to  have 
coil  near  twelve  thoufand  pounds. 


There  was  formerly  a  noble  palace  in  this 
park,  a  good  view  of  which  is  given  in  the 
back  ground  of  a  portrait  of  Ann  of  Den- 
mark, Queen  to  James  I.  painted  by  Van 
Somers,  in  1617.  It  is  now  in  Kenfington 
palace.  Little  remains  of  this  palace,  but  a 
gate,  erefted  from  a  defign  of  Inigo  Jones, 
and  which  has  been  removed  a  fmall  dillance 
from  its  original  fituation,  and  repaired,  with 

the 
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the  addition  of  an  infcription  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcaftle,  its  former  pofleflbr. 

On  St.  George's  Hill,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  park,  are  evident  remains  of  a 
Roman  encampment. 

Walton  bridge,  from  Oatlands,  has  a 
beautiful  appearance.  A  fpacious  body  of 
water  formed  beneath  the  terrace,  is  fo  hap^ 
pily  managed  as  to  appear  to  be  the  main 
river,  v^hich,  from  its  windings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  concealed  from  the  view, 

The  celebrated  old  bridge  at  Walton  was 
built  by  the  late  Mr.  Decker,  for  which  he 
obtained  an  Ad:  of  Parliament  in  1747,  and 
in  1750  that  handfome  flrufture  was  com- 
pleted. The  plan  of  this  elegant  bridge  was 
by  a  Mr.  White  of  Weybridge,  though  fome 
other  perfon  has  taken  the  merit  of  its  defign. 

Vol.  II.  K  The 
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The  happy  confl:ru6lion  of  this  bridge 
was  fuch,  that  being  compofed  of  timbers 
tangent  to  a  circle  of  a  hundred  feet  in  dia- 
meter, either  of  thefe  falling  into  decay, 
might,  with  eafe,  be  unfcrewed ;  and,  with 
equal  facility,  receive  a  new  fubftitute,  with- 
out difturbing  the  adjoining  timbers. 

Of  this  bridge,  the  fketch  prefixed  will 
give  a  faint  idea. 


Such  was  its  dangerous  flate,  that  about 
four  years  fince,  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  take  down  a  great  part  of  it,  when  the 
centre  arches  of  the  prefent  bridge,  which 
are  of  brick,  were  rebuilt  at  an  expence  of 
two  thoufand  pounds,  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Mr.  Payne,  This  bridge  is  the  pro- 
perty 
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perty  of  Mr.  Sanders ;  and  It  mud  be  con- 
fefled,  that  what  it  has  gained  in  folidity  and 
flrength,  it  has  loft  in  tafte  and  elegance. 

Walton  is  faid  formerly  to  have  joined 
the  county  of  Middlefex,  till,  about  three 
hundred  years  fince,  the  old  current  of  the 
Thames  was  changed  by  an  inundation,  and 
a  church  was  deflroyed  by  the  waves.  Here 
are  ftill  fome  veftiges  of  a  Roman  camp. 

From  Walton,  the  fcenery  of  this  gen- 
tle river  is  continually  increafmgin  beauty  j 
and  as  we  reach  Sunbury,  its  banks  are  fo 
highly  enriched  in  villas,  that  the  lines  of  an 
ancient  poet  may  not  unaptly  apply  to  illuf- 
trate  the  fcene ; 

*'   We  faw  fo  many  woods  and  princely  bov/'rs, 
*'  Sweet  fields,  brave  palaces,  and  ftately  towr's, 
*'  So  many  gardens  drefl:  with  curious  care, 
"  That  Thames  with  royal  Tiber  may  compare.'* 

At  Sunburv,  the  feat  of  the  late  Earl  of 
K  2  Pomfret 
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Pomfret  makes  no  inconfiderable  figure. 
It  feems  an  epitome  of  part  of  the  fagade 
of  Hampton  Court,  and  has  often  borne  the 
appellation  of  that  palace  in  miniature. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hampton,  the 
favourite  retreat  of  our  theatrical  monarch, 
the  late  Mr.  Garrick,  is  a  handfome  villa 
ere6led  by  him,  which  may  not  improperly 
be  faid  to  have  been  dedicated  to 

"  The  feaft  of  reafon,  and  the  flow  of  foul.'* 

On  the  verdant  lawn  floping  towards  the 
Thames,  ftands  a  handfome  pavilion,  in 
which  is  placed  a  whole  length  flatue  of  our 
immortal  Shakfpeare,  *  fculptured  in  beau- 
tiful white  marble,  by  the  inimitable  Rou- 
billiac.  The  bard  feems  deep  in  contem- 
plation, and, 

**  As  imagination  bodies  forth 
**  The  forms  of  things  unknown, 
**  Turns  them  to  fliapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
**  A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
*  Reported  to  have  cofl  three  thoufand  pounds. 

Part 
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Part  of  the  internal  decorations  of  the 
houfe  are  from  the  pencil  of  that  original 
and  unrivalled  genius,  Hogarth,  the  fcourge 
of  vice  and  immorality,  "  Who  held,  as 
**  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  to  fhew 
"  Virtue  her  own  feature,  Scorn  her  own 
"  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
*^  Time,  his  form  and  prefTure." 

The  four  ele6lion  pi6lures  by  this  mafter, 
the  fubje6ls  of  which  are  fo  well  known,  and 
their  mifchievous  confequences  fo  feverely 
felt  in  this  country,  as  to  need  no  farther 
comment,  here  prefent  themfelves,  in  which,, 
if  nice  difcrimination  of  charadler,  andjuft 
exprefiion  of  the  human  paflions  are  fought 
after,  and  allowed  to  be  the  firft  excellence 
in  works  of  genuine  fatire,  furely  thefe  from 
the  pencil  of  our  Hogarth  mufl  remain  a 
lading  proof  of  his  unrivalled  excellence  j 
nor  is  the  mechanical  part  of  thefe  pidlures 
lefs  to  be  admired  than  the  defigns.     The 

colouring 
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colouring  is  rich,  and  the  figures  are  boldly 
and  chara6teriftically  drawn. 

By  the  fame  hand  is  likewife  another 
work ;  which  has,  for  its  fubjecl,  the  Ex- 
amination of  the  Recruits  before  Shallow 
and  Silence;  this,  though  inferior  to  the 
former  in  merit,  will  yet  evince  to  the  world 
that  the  genius  of  the  artifl  was  only  ob- 
fcured  when  copying  the  ideas  of  others, 
fmce  even  the  brilliant  imagination  of  Shak- 
fpeare  could  lend  no  aid  to  the  natural  talent 
of  Hogarth,  who,  to  be  admired,  muft  al- 
ways think  and  a6l  for  himfelf. 

I  CANNOT  quit  this  manfion,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  rare  talents  of  its  former  pof- 
fefibr,  Mr.  Garrick,  who,  as  a  living  com- 
mentator on  our  immortal  bard,  ftands  un- 
rivalled J  but  in  this  view,  fo  inadequate 
and  imperfe£l  are  the  traces  of  human 
memory,    and   fo   foon,   even   if  it    were 

indelible, 
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indelible,  in  the  general  wreck  of  mortality, 
does  this  evidence  pafs  away,  that  even  now 
there  remain  not  very  many  witnelTes,  whofe 
grateful  remembrance  can,  with  any  lively 
impreffions,  pay  the  due  tribute  to  his  va- 
ried and  unequalled  excellence  j  or  to  ufc 
the  elegant  language  of  a  modern  bard,  who, 
deploring  the.  tranfitory  fate  of  fuperior 
talents  in  the  mimic  art,  fays, 

**  The  A(3:or  only  flirinks  from  Time's  award, 

"  Feeble  Tradition  is  his  mem'ry's  guard  ; 

*<  By  whofe  faint  breath  his  merits  muft  abide 

"  Unvouch'd  by  proof,  to  fubftance  unally'd, 

"  Ev'n  matchlefs  Garrick's  art  to  heav'n  refign'd, 

^*  No  fix'd  efFe6t,  no  model  leaves  behind." 
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SECTION    IV. 

JTROM  Hampton,  the  approach  to  the 
bridge  prefents  a  favourable  afTociation  of 
obje6ls  for  the  pencil.  The  weft  end  of  the 
old  building,  formerly  the  banqueting  houfe, 
breaks  happily  on  the  eye  to  complete  the 
fcene,  and  it  is  from  that  point  of  view  or  ly 
that  this  majeftic  pile  can  be  introduced 
into  the  landfcape  to  advantage. 

Ham*p'Ton  Court  bridge,  which  is  of 
wood,  has  a  light  and  pleafmg  effect,  andi 
was  finiftied  about  twenty-five  years  fmce, 
under  the  direftion  of  a  Mr.  White  of  Wey- 
bridge;  the  former  bridge  Was  fo  ill  con- 
ftru6led  as  only  to  remain  fit  for  ufe  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

Very  near  the  bridge,  at  what  is  called 
Vol.  II.  L  Molefey, 
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Molefey,  the  river  Mole,  from  Dorking,  falls 
into  the  Thames.  The  water  is  here  very 
fhallow  in  many  places,  being  not  more  than 
twenty  inches  deep  ^  but  oppofite  the  palace, 
in  one  fpot,  where  the  water-gallery  formerly 
flood,  it  is  near  thirty  feet. 

The  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  it  is  well 
known,  was  built  by  the  princely  Wolfey, 
whofe  munificence  in  the  undertaking  ex- 
cited no  fmall  degree  of  jealoufy  and  envy, 
in  his  Sovereign ;  the  wary  Prelate  there- 
fore thought  it  wife  to  make  a  peace-ofFer- 
ing  of  his  rifmg  edifice ;  and  in  return,  the 
King  fufFered  him  to  refide  in  his  palace  of 
Richmond. 

The  plan  of  this  magnificent  building, 
when  thus  abandoned  by  the  Cardinal,  was 
fo  extenfive,  as  to  admit  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  beds,  adorned  with  rich  filk  and 
gold  hangings. 

Of 
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Of  the  original  fplendour  of  this  edifice 
there  are  few  remains  :  the  principal  obje6l 
to  be  admired  is  the  fpacious  hall,  formerly 
the  banqueting  room ;  its  noble  vaulted 
roof  is  in  the  beft  tafle  of  Gothic  defign, 
and  fully  imprefTes  the  mind  with  the  ge- 
neral ftyle  of  elegance  in  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally finilhed. 

In  this  hall,  a  grand  banquet,  it  is  faid, 
was  gi's^en  by  the  Cardinal  to  his  Sovereign, 
expreflly  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  to 
his  notice  Ann  Boleyn ;  but  I  conjedure 
that  this  report  is  without  foundation,  as 
thefcene,  with  mor^  probability,  was  at 
York-place,  the  then  refidence  of  the  Cardi- 
nal, now  Whitehall,  Cavendifh,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  the  Cardinal,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary,  fays,  he  was  himfelf  prefent  at  th^ 
banquet,  and  thus  describes  it : 

"  Before  the  King,  &c.  began  to  dance, 
L  2  "  they 
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"  they  requeued  leave  to  accompany  the  la- 
*'■  dies  at  mum-chance ;  leave  being  granted, 
**  then  went  the  mafquers  and  firft  faluted 
"  all  the  dames,  and  then  returned  to  the 
**  moft  worthieft,  and  then  opened  the  great 
**  cupofgolde,  filled  with  crownes  and  other 
"  pieces,  to  cafl  at.  Thus  perufing  all  the 
"  gentlewomen,  of  fome  they  wonne,  and  to 
"  fome  they  lofl ;  and  having  viewed  all 
"  the  ladies,  they  returned  to  the  Cardinal, 
"  with  great  reverence,  pouring  down  all 
"  their  golde,  which  was  above  two  hundred 
"  crowns.  At  all,  quoth  the  Cardinal, 
"  and  calling  the  die,  he  wonne  it,  whereat 
**  was  made  great  joy.'* 

In  the  laft  reign,  the  ftately  hall  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  was  converted  into  a  theatre, 
where  the  Qiveen  intended  two  play«  Hiould 
be  performed  weekly,  while  the  court  v^as 
held  theie;  but  Colly  Cibber  fays,  that  only 
ifevta-  plays  were  performed  in  it  after  it  was 

altered  3 
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altered  ;  one  of  which  was  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  afterwards 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

For  an  elaborate  defcription  of  thi?  mag- 
nificent palace,  as  it  flood  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  I  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Hentzner,  who,  after  enumerat- 
ing the  many  elegancies  it  then  contained, 
concludes  with  remarking,  that  "  in  fliort, 
"  all  the  walls  of  the  palace  fhine  with  gold 
<*  and  filven" 

This  fcene  of  magnificence  and  pomp  of 
former  Kings  became,  at  a  later  period,  the 
prifon  of  the  ill-fated  monarch,  Charles  I. 
whofe  fortunes,  when  confidering  him  as  a 
Prince  accomplifhed  in  the  fine  arts,  we  can* 
not  but  deplore  J  however,  the  pernicious 
examples  before  him,  and  hereditary  leflbns, 
perhaps  too  readily  imbibed,  deftined  him 
to  a  rougher  fate,  than  either  in  times  lefs 

agitated, 
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agitated,  or  under  other  circumftances,  his 
elegant  mind  and  milder  manners  lliould 
feem  to  have  merited. 

Qf  the  ancient  fplendour  of  Hampton 
Court,  we  have  at  prefent  few  remains :  the 
apartments  now  ftanding  having  been  ori- 
ginally ufed  as  offices  merely  for  domeflic 
purpofes,  confequently  convey  no  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  times  at  which  they 
were.huilt.  The  old  palace  was  taken  down 
in  1690,  to  give  place  to  the  prefent  elegant 
flru6lure,  which  was  raifed  under  the  au- 
fpices  of  King  William,  and  under  the  ikil- 
ful  direction  of  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren. 

Before  this  building  was  begun,  the 
Monarch  fuggefled  an  idea  of  erefting  one 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hampton,  at  the 
weft  end  of  the  town,  on  an  elevation  about 
half  a  mile  diftant  from  the  river— a  fitua- 
tion  certainly  preferable  in  point  of  fcenery 

to 
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to  that  of  Hampton  Court  j  but  the  length 
of  time,  which  he  was  given  to  underftand 
fuch  an  undertaking  would  require  in  its 
completion,  induced  him  to  relinquifh  the 
defign. 

The  prefent  palace  was  completed  in 
about  four  years,  and  juft  before  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  to  whofe  tafte  and  fuperior 
ikill  in  the  arts,  it  is  but  juftice  to  fay,  from 
the  authority  of  its  archite6t,  this  building 
owes  much  of  its  elegance. 

The  grand  facade  towards  the  garden  ex- . 
tends  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  that 
towards  the  Thames  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight.  The  portico  and  colonade, 
of  duplicated  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order,  at 
the  grand  entrance,  and  indeed  the  general 
defign  of  thefe  elevations,  are  in  a  fuperior 
ftyle  of  magnificence. 

The 
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The  want  of  heiglit  in  the  cloyfters  under 
the  apartments,  is  an  error  in  tafte  of  which 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  (lands  exculpated,  as 
they  were  executed  in  that  manner,  according 
to  the  King's  exprefs  defire.  In  this  palace 
are  faid  to  be  two  thoufand  apartments, 
which  conftitute  in  point  of  extent  and  con- 
venience, one  of  the  nobleft  flru6tures  this 
country  affords.  On  one  fide  of  the  qua- 
drangle, called  the  Fountain  Court,  is  the 
apartment  which  was  conflru61:ed  for  the 
reception  of  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  and' 
which,  it  muft  be  confefled,  was  a  preferable 
iituation  to  that  at  prefent  allotted  to  them 
at  Windfor.  The  pi6lures,  which  are  now 
placed  in  their  ftead,  are  fo  inferior  in  me- 
rit to  thofe  excellent  works  that  once  graced 
this  apartment,  that  they  feem  a  mockery 
of  the  arts. 

The  other  pictures  contained  in  this  pa- 
lace are  in  general  of  a  fuperior  clafs,  but 

are 
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are  too  numerous  to  be  particular! fed  in 
this  work. 

This  palace  is  fupplled  with  water  for  do- 
ineftic  ufes  by  a  pipe  conveyed  under  the 
Thames,  about  half  a  mile  above  Kingflon 
Bridge,  from  a  place  called  Coomb,  which 
is  four  miles  diflant  from  Kingfton. 

This  water  has  the  property  of  not  fur- 
ring any  veflfel  it  is  boiled  in  ;  turns  all  ve- 
getables black,  and  is  faid  to  poffefs  many 
medicinal  qualities, 

Qu^iTTiNG  Hampton  Court  feveral  ele- 
gant villas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Thames  Dit- 
ton,  prefent  themfelves  to  view,  among 
which,  Mifs  Boyle's,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  that  of  Richard 
Jofeph  Sullivan,  Efq.  once  in  the  pofleflion 
of  Lady  Digby,  particularly  claim  attention  j 
they  have  every  requifite,  from  their  vici^ 
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nity  to  the  river,  Hampton  Court  Park,  and 
a  charming  furrounding  country,  to  render 
their  fituation  truly  enviable. 


SEC- 
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SECTION    V. 

The  river  fcenery  from  Thames  Dltton 
to  Kingfton,  receives  a  pleafant  addition 
from  the  contiguity  of  the  road  to  its  banks, 
parallel  to  which  it  runs  a  confiderable 
length,  affording  a  perpetual  variety  of 
obje6Vs  highly  gratifying. 

The  old  wooden  bridge  of  Kingfton  con- 
fifts  of  twenty  arches  j  it  was  originally  fup- 
ported  by  a  toll,  but  in  1567  was  endowed 
with  lands  amounting  to  forty  pounds  per 
annum,  for  the  repairs,  &c.  from  which 
time  the  toll  has  been  taken  off. 

Kingston  was  formerly  the  refidenceof 

feveial  Saxon  Kings,  from  which  circum- 

ftance  it  obtained  its  prefent  name.    The  an- 
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cient  appellation  of  this  place  was  Mere-*- 
ford,  from  a  ford  over  the  river. 

In  this  ancient  town  the  famous  Earl  of 
Warwick,  ftyled  the  King-maker,  is  faid  to 
have  had  his  refidence,  at  a  houfe  called 
Hircomb's  Place.  Kingfton  was  incorpo- 
rated by  King  John,  and  fent  Members  to 
Parliament  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Second. 

From  this  ancient  burgh,  which  at  pre- 
fent  affords  little  gratification  to  the  inquifi- 
tive  mind,  we  approach  Teddington,  for- 
merly called  Tide-ending  Town,  from  the 
tide,  as  it  is  faid,  having  flowed  fo  high,  be- 
fore the  building  of  London  Bridge ;  and  at 
prefent  its  laft  gentle  efforts  are  certainly  felt 
here,  though  it  is  a  diflance  of  more  than 
feventy  miles  from  its  mouth.  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  few  rivers  in  Europe 
carry  their  tide  fo  high  into  the  internal  parts 

of 
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of  the  country  through  which  they  pafs. 
What  caufes  concur  to  produce  this  efFe61:, 
is  more  than  I  fhall  attempt  to  explain ;  but 
its  advantages  in  point  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion to  the  country,  as  well  as  the  capital,  are 
as  obvious  as  they  are  reciprocal  i  and  the 
circumftance  itfelf  feems  to  have  well  jufli- 
fied  the  choice  of  the  feat  of  empire,  and 
fixing  it  in  a  place  which  had,  of  all  others 
in  the  realm,  the  moft  ready  and  extenfive 
communication  with  its  provinces. 

The  village  of  Twickenham  next  prefents 
Itfelf  to  view,  a  fpot  long  famed  for  the  re- 
fidence  of  tafte  and  elegance,  and  where  the 
mufes  have  delighted  to  ftray,  on  the  banks 
of  our  gentle  river. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  charming  village 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Walpole  has  given  us  a 
fpecimen  of  his  tafte,  in  a  happy  felection  of 
Gothic  parts  and  ornaments,  in  his  villa  at 

Straw- 
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Strawberry  Hill.  This  cabinet,  rich  in  the 
choiceft  works  of  the  fine  arts,  is,  from  the 
politenefs  of  its  owner,  well  known  to  the 
amateurs  in  this  country,  who  find  eafy  ac- 
cefs  on  proper  application. 

Though  the  fubjefl  has  not  novelty  to 
recommend  it,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  this  rich  appendage  to  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  The  annexed  view  is  taken 
from  a  drawing  made  about  fix  years  fince 
by  my  late  ingenious  and  much  efteemed 
friend,  Francis  Grofe  Efq. 

In  the  conftru6lion  of  the  various  apart- 
ments in  this  houfe,  Mr.  Walpole  has  judi- 
cioufly  availed  himfelf  of  the  beft  fpecimens 
of  the  ancient  Gothic  now  remaining,  parti- 
cularly thofe  from  the  gate  of  the  choir  at 
Rouen,  the  tomb  of  Archbifhop  Wareham 
at  Canterbury,  St.  George's  Chapel,  &c. 
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In  the  Holbein  Chamber  are  fome  good 
copies  of  the  works  of  that  mafler  by  Ver- 
tue,  from  the  originals  in  the  late  Queen  Ca- 
roline's clofet  at  Kenfmgton :  likewife  an  ex- 
cellent original  drawing  in  pen  and  ink  by- 
Holbein,  a  defign  intended  for  a  chimney- 
piece  in  an  apartment  in  one  of  the  palaces 
of  Henry  VIII. 

.  In  the  grand  gallery  are  many  good  por- 
traits by  Reubens,  Van  Dyck,  Janfens,  Lilly, 
&c.  A  fine  fpecimen  of  the  Hate  of  the 
art  of  painting  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
Mabufe,  the  fubje6tof  which  is  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VII.  will  be  highly  gratifying  to 
the  antiquary  and  admirer  of  the  early  pro- 
ductions of  art  in  painting. 

The  celebrated  eagle,  from  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  brought  over  by  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
and  of  which  Mr,  Walpole  has  caufed  an 

engraving 
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engraving  to  be  made,  happily  adorns  the 
centre  of  this  elegant  gallery,  and  need  only 
to  be  ken  to  be  admired. 

In  this  repofitory  of  elegance  are  fome  of 
the  beft  fpecimens  in  miniature  painting,  by 
the  Olivers,  Cooper,  &c.  that  arp  extant. 

AvALUABLE  treafure,  by  the  former  m  af- 
ter, is  here  preferved,  which  Mr.  Walpole  in-r 
forms  us,  was  difcovered  in  an  old  houfe  in 
Wales,  belonging  to  a  defcendant  of  Sir  Ke- 
nelm  Digby;  it  was  there  fo  carefully  en- 
clofed  in  ebony  and  ivory  cafes,  as  to  remain 
at  prefent  as  perfe6l  as  if  juft  painted. 

Of  this  defcendant  Mr.  Walpole  made  the 
purchafe.  The  moil  beautiful  part  of  which 
is  the  portrait  of  Sir  Kenelm  and  his  lady, 
and  two  fons,  from  Van  Dyck,  which  mufl 
be  certainly  deemed  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  this 
charming  painter. 

A  SMALL 
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A  s  M  A  L  L  bell  in  filver,  in  the  cabinet,  from 
the  hand  of  Benvenuto  Celini,  is  fo  exqui- 
fitely  fculptured,  as  to  rival  every  produc- 
tion of  the  kind  I  remember  to  have  feen. 

The  ebony  furniture,  cabinet,  and  cu- 
rious relics  of  antiquity,  particularly  the 
Abbot  of  Glaftonbury's  chair,  are  all  well 
adapted  to  the  Gothic  of  the  houfe. 

Cardinal  WoLSE  y's  hat,  here  preferved, 
is  faid,  by  the  infcription  within  the  crown, 
to  have  been  found  in  the  great  wardrobe  by 
Bifliop  Burnet,  and  feems  to  carry  with  it 
genuine  marks  of  originality  j  at  prefent, 
however,  the  rage  for  Cardinal's  hats  feems 
fo  much  on  the  decline,  that  it  may  perhaps 
be  difficult  ere  long  to  find  heads  to  fit  them, 
and  thofe  of  the  whole  conclave  may  pofiibly 
fhare  the  fate  of  Wolfey's,  in  being  configned 
to  the  wardrobes  of  the  curious  only. 

Vol.  IL  N  The 
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The  library  is  fpacious  and  well-flored 
with  the  choi.cefl:  produ6lions  of  the  graphic 
art,  particularly  in  portraits,  in  which  this 
colle6lion  is  allowed  to  ftand  pre-eminent. 

Amidst  the  many  elegancies  in  this  re- 
treat, the  modern  decorations  from  the  pen- 
cil of  Lady  Di.  Beauclerc,  particularly  thofe 
from  the  fubje6l  of  Mr.  Wal poke's  tragedy  of 
the  Myflerious  Mother,  are  works  that  do 
honor  to  the  age,  and  on  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fpeak  of  the  fair  artift,  without  feem- 
ing  to  be  lavi/h  in  adulation.  The  noble 
owner  has  built  an  apartment  for  their  re- 
ception. 

In  the  adjoining  village  of  Twickenham, 
the  once-famed  refidence  of  the  immortal 
Pope  is  confpicuoufly  marked  towards  the  ri- 
ver, by  two  of  the  nobleft  drooping  willows, 
perhaps,  in  the  kingdom,  which  are  reported 
to  have  been  planted  by  his  hand. 

In 
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In  the  year  171 5,  this  admired  fpot  was 
purchafed  by  Pope  5  and  here,  in  the  various 
improvements  and  additions  he  was  per- 
petually making,  he  feems  to  have  found 
a  principal  folace  and  amufement  in  his 
declining  years. 

Whatever  may  be  the  prefent  opinion 
of  this  place,  from  the  altered,  and  perhaps 
improved  tafte  of  the  times,  his  own  high 
opinion  of  the  excellencies  of  his  grotto  and 
garden  will  be  bed  underftood  from  his  let- 
ter written  to  Edward  Blount,  Efq.  dated 
June  2,  1725. 

Si  N  CE  the  death  of  our  poet,  thefe  grounds 
have  been  confiderably  enlarged,  and  the 
houfe  has  received  the  addition  of  two  fide 
wings,  from  its  late  pofleflfor  Sir  William 
Stanhope,  who  purchafed  it  at  the  death  of 
Pope  ;  notwithftanding  thefe  additions  and 
alterations,  the  fimplicity  of  the  building 
N2  is 
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is  fllll  the  fame,  and  it  may  yet  be  called 
Pope's. 

*'  Grateful  pofterlty,  from  age  to  age, 

*'  With  pious  hand  the  ruin  fliall  repair;—* 

*'  Some  good  old  man,  to  each  enquiring  fage 

"  Pointing  the  place,  fliall  cry — The  Bard  hv'd  there." 

The  lioufe,  &c.  is  now  in  the  pofTelHon 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Welbore  Ellis,  Efq; 
fmce  created  Lord  Mendip,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  William  Stanhope, 

The  remains  of  this  charming  Ethic  wri- 
ter were  depoiited,  agreeable  to  his  own  re- 
queft,  in  the  parifh  church  of  Twickenhem, 
in  the  fame  vault  with  thofe  of  his  parents^ 
to  whofe  memory  he  had  erefted  a  plain 
monument,  with  a  Latin  infcription  written 
by  himfelf. 

A  MORE  elegant  monument  in  marble  was 
crefted  for  our  poet  in  the  fame  gallery,  by 

his 
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his  friend  and  editor  Dr.  Warburton,  late 
Biftiop  of  Gloucefter,  on  which  is  affixed, 
in  a  medallion,  a  head  of  Pope,  and  a  fhort 
memorial  in  Latin. 

On  the  outfide  of  this  church,  at  the  eaft 
end,  is  a  fmall  tablet,  ere6led  by  the  poet 
to  the  memory  of  Mary  Beach,  a  faithful 
old  fervant,  who  nurfed  him  in  his  infancy, 
and  conftantly  attended  him  for  thirty-eight 
years.  She  died  November  5,  1725,  at  the 
age  of  feventy- eight. 

The  many  beautiful  feats  in  this  felecled 
fpot,  that  are  and  have  been  occupied  by 
perfons  of  the  mofl  eminent  talents  in  this 
country,  give  the  bell:  teftimonies  of  the  fu- 
perior  excellence  of  its  fituation,  where  every 
feature  that  is  elegant  and  admirable  in  land- 
fcape  is  combined. 

Fro  M  hence  the  eye  wandering  to  the  op- 

pofite 
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polite  banks  of  this  beauteous  "  Vale  of 
"  Thames"  is  gratified  with  the  rich  and  fha- 
dowy  walks  of  Ham  and  Peterfham,  former- 
ly the  retreat  of  the  once  lovely  Queenibury 
and  her  favourite  Gay.  Here,  in  the  midft 
of  this  rich  and  emboweredfcene,  flands  the 
villa  built  by  the  late  Earl  of  Harrington, 
from  a  defign  of  the  great  Lord  Burlington, 
which  by  his  warmeil  advocates,  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  want  that  tafte  and  archite6tural 
knowledge  for  which  he  is  fo  jullly  ad- 
mired. 

This  houfe  was  ere6led  on  the  fite  of  one 
formerly  built  by  the  Earl  of  Rochefter, 
Lord  High  Treafurer  to  King  James  II. 
which  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  and  with  it 
were  confumed  the  library  and  valuable 
manufcripts  of  the  firll  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  noble  afcent  of  Richmond  Hill  cluf- 

tered 
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tered  with  elegant  villas,  and  contrafted  by 
the  rich  and  verdant  meadows  of  Twicken- 
ham, are  happily  combined  by  the  elegant 
bridge  of  Richmond,  and  form  a  fcene 
highly  luxuriant  and  gratifying  to  the  eye. 

Amongst  many  other  perfon  s  of  rare  and 
extraordinary  talents,  who  have  feled^ed  this 
charming  fcenery  as  a  retreat  from  the  buftle 
of  the  world,  the  name  of  Thomfon,  author 
of  the  Seafons,  &c.  who  refided  here  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  furely  demands  the  "  tribute 
*'  of  a  pafling  figh."  He  lies  buried  in  the 
parifh  church,  under  a  plain  grave-ftone 
without  any  infcription. 

His  death  was  occafloned  by  a  cold  caught 
in  a  boat  on  the  river  Thames,  after  being 
heated  with  a  walk,  in  the  fummer  of  1748, 

On  the  death  of  this  good  man  and  excel- 
lent poet,  few  indeed  were  the  exertions  of 

the 
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the  poetic  mufej  amongft  thofe  few  his 
friend  Collins  has  deplored  his  death  with 
fuch  fincerity,  and  unaffected  elegance,  as  to 
need  no  apology  for  the  introdudlion  of  the 
following  ftanzas, 

"  In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies 

**  Where  flowly  winds  the  dealing  wave  ! 

*'  The  year's  beft  fweets  fhall  duteous  rife, 
**  To  deck  its  poet's  fylvan  grave  ! 

**  In  yon  deep  bed  of  whifp'ring  reeds, 

*'  His  airy  harp  fhall  now  be  laid, 
*'  That  he,  whofe  heart  in  forrow  bleeds, 

*'  May  love  thro'  life  the  foothing  fhadc. 

*•  Remembrance  oft  fhall  haunt  the  fhore, 
"  When  Thames  in  Summer  wreaths  is  dreft, 

"  And  oft  fufpend  the  dafhing  oar, 
"  To  bid  his  gentle  fpirit  reft  I 

"  And  oft,  as  Eafe  and  Health  retire 

*'  To  breezy  lawn,  or  forefl  deep, 
"  The  friend  fhall  view  yon  whitening  fpirc,* 

*'  And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep." 

*  Richmond  fpirc. 

The 
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The  afFe6lion  of  this  friend  was  fuch  as  to 
induce  him  to  quit  Richmond  immediately 
on  the  death  of  Thomfon. 

I  CANNOT  pafs  this  neighbourhood  with- 
out noticing  the  adjoining  village  of  Roe- 
hampton,  where,  in  the  manfion  of  the 
Earl  of  Beiborough,  whofe  tafte  is  as  diftin- 
guifhed  as  his  polite  attention  to  the  ftranger, 
the  amateur  will  be  gratified  with  a  fmall, 
but  elegant  fele6lion  of  the  befl  works  in 
the  art  of  painting. 
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SECTION     VI. 

1  HE  charming  village  of  Richmond,  from 
the  lingular  beauty  of  its  lituation,  has  not 
improperly  been  termed  the  Frefcati  of  Eng- 
land. It  received  the  addition  of  the  pre- 
fent  elegant  flone  bridge  from  a  defign  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Payne.  The  arches  are  femi- 
circular,  and  the  ftru6lure  taken  altogether 
is  not  inferior  to  the  firft  work  of  the  kind 
on  this  river. 

The  annexed  view  was  taken  below  the 
bridge,  where  the  rich  and  variegated  fce- 
nery  of  the  adjacent  country,  with  the  beau- 
tiful hill  in  the  back  ground,  render  the 
landfcape  highly  interefting  and  worthy  fe- 
le6lion. 

The  village  of  Richmond  foitnerly  bore 
O  2  the 
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the  name  of  Shene,  which  in  the  Saxon  tongue 
fignifies  bright  or  fliining,  an  appellation  it 
loft  in  1 50 1,  when  Henry  VII.  built  a  new 
palace  here  on  the  fite  of  the  old  one,  and  be- 
ftowed  on  it  its  prefent  name,  from  that  of 
his  own  earldom,  before  he  obtained  the 
crown.  The  palace  was  fcarcely  finifhed, 
when  Henry  ended  his  days  here.  It  like- 
wife  received  the  laft  breath  of  his  renowned 
grand-daughter  Queen  Elizabeth.  As  this 
palace  was  deflroyed  in  the  civil  wars,  and 
no  trace  of  it  now  remains,  I  have  fubjoin- 
ed  a  fketch  of  it  from  a  very  fcarce  print, 
by  Hollar,  in  my  poITeffion,  as  it  ilood  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  engraving  was 
made  in  1638. 
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On  part  of  the  fite  on  which  this  palace 
flood,  the  Duke  of  Queenibury's  houfe  was 
eie6led. 

Richmond  has  been  long  famed  for  the 
refidence  of  our  Monarchs.  Here  died  the 
valiant  Edward  III.  of  grief,  as  it  is  faid, 
for  the  lofs  of  his  warlike  fon,  whofe  death, 
according  to  Camden,  "  was  fuch  an  afflic- 
"  tion  to  him,  and  to  all  England,  as  was 
"  not  to  be  conquered  by  the  ordinary  me- 
"  thodsof  confolation."  The  Monarch  did 
not  furvive  his  fon  twelve  months.  Here 
alfo  died  Ann  wife  to  Richard  II.  who  firft 
taught  our  fair  country-women  the  prefent 
mode  of  riding  on  horfeback  :  Richard  was 
fo  afFe6led  at  her  death,  that  he  neglected, 
and  even  avoided  the  houfe  -,  but  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  it  received  confiderable  repairs 
and  additions,  and  continued  in  a  perfedl 
flate  till  deilroyed  by  fire  in  the  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

Thr 
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The  additions  and  improvements  made  to 
the  grounds  at  Richmond  by  his  prefent  Ma- 
jefty,  are  fuch  as  refledl  honour  on  the  judge- 
ment of  the  fovereign,  and  are  fuch  as  the 
pecuHar  elegance  of  the  fituation  demanded 
from  the  hand  of  regal  tafte  and  magnifi- 
cence. 

The  center  part  of  the  lodge  in  Richmond 
Park,  which  is  of  Portland  flone,  was  built 
in  the  late  reign  from  a  defign  of  MefTrs. 
Morris  and  Wright,  and  intended  as  a  re- 
treat for  his  Majefly,  and  the  royal  family, 
after  taking  the  diverfion  of  hunting  in  the 
park.  The  wings,  which  are  of  brick,  have 
been  fmce  added  by  her  Royal  Highnefs  the 
late  Princefs  Amelia,  when  ranger  of  that 
park,  but  I  believe  have  never  been  com- 
pleted. 

Of  the  many  ftriking  obje6ls  that  prefent 
themfelves  from  the  Terrace,  Syon  Houfe 

appears 
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appears  the  moft  confpicuousj  and  from 
hence  it  is  feen  to  moft  advantage,  as  its 
happy  diftance  in  this  point  of  view  ren- 
ders it  more  pi6lurefque  than  on  a  nearer 
approach. 

It  v^as  formerly  a  convent,  founded  by 
Henry  V.  in  1414,  for  fixty  virgins  of  the 
order  of  St.  Bridget  of  Zion,  thirteen  priefts, 
four  deacons,  and  eight  lay-brothers ;  each 
fex  to  live  in  feparate  convents,  and  not  to 
be  allowed  to  come  out,  except  by  the  Pope's 
fpecial  licence. 

By  a  letter,  however,  addrefled  from  this 
convent  to  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  from 
one  Richard  Layton,  who  ftyles  himfelf  his 
"  affured  poor  prieft,"  we  find  him  "  certi- 
"  fyinge  the  incontynenfe  of  the  nunnes  at 
"  Syon  with  the  friores,"  without  the  fanc- 
tion  of  his  holinefTe's  licence  j  and  that 
"  one  Bulhope  would  have  perfuaded  one  of 

"  his 
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"  his  brederen  afmithe,  to  have  made  akeaye 
"  for  the  doare,  to  have  in  the  night  time 
"  received  in  wenches  for  him,  and  his  fel- 
*'  lowes,  and  fpecially  a  wyfFe  of  Uxbridge, 
"  now  dwelling  not  far  from  the  old  Lady 
"  Derby,  nigh  Uxbridge,  which  wyfFe  his  old 
"  cuflomer  hath  byne  many  times  here  at 
"  the  grates,  communying  with  the  fayd, 
"  and  he  was  defirous  to  have  her  convoyed 
"  in  to  him.  The  faid  Bufhope  alfo  per- 
"  fuaded  a  nunne,  to  whom  he  was  con- 
**  fefTor,  ad  libidinem  corporis  perimplend."^ 

Whether  from  thefe  enormities,  or  from 
the  partialities  of  this  convent  to  the  avowed 
enemy  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Maid  of  Kent, 
does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
King  made  this  monaflery  the  firll:  obje6l 
of  his  refentment,  at  the  diflblution  in  1537, 
previous  to  which,  he  caufed  Richard  Rey- 
nolds, a  Brigettin  monk,  of  Syon  Houfe, 
and  an  eminent  dodlor  in  divinity,  to  be 

tried 
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tried  for  oppofing  his  will,  in  the  article  of 
fupremacy  :  and  for  which  oppofition  he 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn  on  the  4th  of  May, 

1535- 

At  the  difTolution  the  revenues  of  this  re- 
ligious houfe  amounted  to  one  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  eleven  (hil- 
lings and  eight  pence  farthing,  per  annum : 
after  which  period  the  abbefs,  nuns,  lay- 
fifters,  &c.  to  the  number  of  feventy-three, 
were  all  penfioned  during  their  lives ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  information  to  the  curious,  I 
relate,  that  thelaft  abbefs  of  Syon  Monaftery 
was  interred  in  Denham  church,  near  Ux- 
bridge,  and  on  her  grave-ftone  is  infcribed 
as  follows : 

"  Of  youre  charite  pray  for  the  foule  of 
"  dame  Agnes  Jordan,  fometyme  Abbas  of 
"  the  monafterye  of  Syon,  whiche  departed 
"  this  lyfe  the  xxix  day  of  January,  in  the 
"  yere  of  o^  Lord  God  mv'^xlvi.  on  whos 

Vol.  II.  P  "  foule 
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'^  foule  IHU  have  m'cy,  Amen."  Some  frag- 
ments of  pious  fentences  in  Latin  appear 
around  the  figure.  The  coats  of  arms  are 
torn  off. 

In  Iilevvorth  Church,  in  the  neigbour- 
hoodof  Syon,  another  religious  female  of  this 
convent  was  interred,  on  vvhofe  grave-ftone 
is  inlaid  a  fmall  brafs  plate,  with  an  engraved 
figure  of  a  nun,  and  under  it  this  infcription. 

"  Here  lyeththe  body  of  Margaret  Dely, 
"  a  fyfler  profefTed,  in  Syon,  who  deceafed 
"  the  VII.  of  06lober,  Ao  1561,  on  whofe 
"  foule  Jhu  have  m'cy." 

I  AM  favoured  with  thefe  infcriptions  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brand,  who  has  preferved  the 
ofF-tra6ls  in  his  valuable  colle6lion  of  por- 
traits. 

After  the  difiblution  this  houfe  was 
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granted  to  the  Prote6lor,  the  Duke  of  So- 
merfet,  who  built  out  of  the  ruins  a  palace, 
which  now  remains  on  the  fame  fpot  where 
the  church  belonging  to  the  monaftery  for- 
merly ftood. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Proteclor,  it  was 
obtained  by  Percy  ninth  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, from  whom  it  defcended  to  the  pre- 
fent  illuflrious  poiTelTor. 

In  1646  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Glo- 
celler,  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  were  fent 
hither  by  an  order  of  Parliament,  and  were 
fo  well  treated,  by  the  Earl  and  Countefs  of 
Northumberland,  that  the  unfortunate  fa- 
ther, on  vifiting  them  the  next  year,  thought 
it  no  fmall  alleviation  to  his  misfortunes,  to 
fee  them  thus  happy  in  their  confinement. 

This  extenfive  manfion  received  its  laft 

alteration  in  1632,  from  the  hand  of  Inigo 
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Jones,  who  new-faced  the  inner-court,  ma- 
terially altered  the  apartments,  and  finifhed 
the  great  hall  in  nearly  the  flate  in  which 
it  appears  at  prefent. 

The  entrance  to  the  veftibule  from  the 
hall  by  a  noble  flight  of  marble  fteps,  is  in  a 
great  flile  of  defign.  The  grand  gallery  in 
this  building,  although  in  fome  refpeft  de- 
ferving  notice,  is  yet  for  want  of  height  fo 
confpicuoufly  defeftive  as  to  deftroy  the  ge- 
neral effe6l.  The  gardens,  which  were  origi- 
nally planned  by  the  Prote6lor,  agreeable 
to  the  dark  and  myfterious  referve  of  the 
times,  have  within  a  few  years  been  mo- 
dernized by  the  late  Duke,  and  nature  has 
been  fufFered  to  difplay  herfelf  in  all  her 
wonted  pride  of  fimplicity  and  unafFe6led 
negligence. 

The  elegant  gateway  and  open  colonade 
at  the  grand  entrance  on  the  Weftern  Road, 

from 
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from  a  defign  of  Mr.  Adam  (ere^led  in 
compliment  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  at  the 
time  the  late  Duke  gave  a  magnificent  ball 
and  entertainment)  is  truly  elegant,  and  does 
credit  to  its  architecV  j  but  it  is  elegance  ap- 
parently ill- applied,  when  we  confider  the 
antiquity  and  ftyle  of  the  building  to  which 
it  leads. 

OsTERLEY  House,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, has  a  double  claim  to  notice  in  this 
work,  as  having  been  part  of  the  demefne 
appurtenant  to  Syon,  and  having  alfo  been 
after  the  diffolution,  granted  by  the  crown  to 
the  Prote6lor  Somerfet.  Upon  his  attainder 
it  was  given,  with  the  manor  of  Hefton,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  Sir  Thomas  Gre(ham, 
who  erefted  on  the  fite  a  noble  manfion, 
and  from  whom,  through  feveral  owners, 
it  pa  fled  to  the  family  of  Child,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century. 


In 
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In  the  number  of  thofe  who  held  it,  before 
it  pafled  into  this  family,  (towards  the  clofe 
of  the  laft  century)  there  was  one,  whofe 
name  had  fo  much  notoriety,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  to  mention  it  -,  this  was  the  fon  of  the 
famous  Praife-God  Barbone,  a  Nicholas  Ear- 
bone,  do(5lor  of  phyfic,  who  held  thefe  premi- 
fes,  till  they  were  fo  deeply  mortgaged,  as  to 
oblige  him  to  alienate  them. 

The  prefent  houfe  was  built  and  orna- 
mented by  the  late  Robert  Child,  Efq.  under 
the  direftion  of  Mr.  Adam.  The  architec- 
tural defign,  as  well  as  the  internal  decora- 
tion of  the  building,  has  fhewn  a  tafte  and 
air  of  grandeur,  that  does  honour  to  its 
owner.  The  apartments  are  fplendid  in  or- 
naments, confifling  of  the  richeft  hangings 
of  filk,  velvet,  and  gobelin  tapeftry,  elegant 
fculptured  marbles,  and  highly  enriched  en- 
tablatures in  mofaic  work,  &c.  The  well- 
chofen  collection  of  pictures,  by  thefirftmaf- 
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who  vifits  this  manfion  of  tafte,  that  the 
fruits  of  commerce  in  this  country,  yield 
ample  means  to  vie  with  the  firft-rate  fplen- 
dor  of  nobility. 

•At  Old  Brentford  the  Brane,  or  Brent,  a 
brook  rifmg  at  Finchley  Common,  and  paf- 
fmg  through  the  weft  part  of  the  town, 
unites  itfelf  with  the  Thames,  which  is  in 
this  fpot  fo  fliallow  at  ebb-tide,  as  not  to 
be  above  three  feet  deep. 

Brentford  gave  the  title  of  Earl  in  the 
twentieth  of  Charles  I.  to  Patrick  Ruthen 
Earl  of  Forth,  in  Scotland,  who,  for  his  va- 
liant fervices  in  the  King  s  party,  was  made 
general  of  his  army.  Before  it  was  new- 
paved,  this  place  was  remarked  as  being  the 
worft  public  road,  near  the  capital,  for  car- 
riages, in  the  kingdom.  Under  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  it  feems  a  little  extraordinary,  that 

it 
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it  {hould  have  received  the  commendation, 
which  it  is  w^ell  known  frequently  to  have 
had,  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  had  un- 
doubtedly the  means  of  making  the  com- 
parifon,  "  Dat  he  Uked  to  ride  dro'  Brentford, 
"  it  wafh  fo  like  Hawnoverfli." 

Kew  Gardens,  though  not  very  large, 
form  a  principal  ornament  to  the  banks  of 
the  river  Thames,  and  I  underftand  it  is  to 
the  tafte  and  good  fenfe  of  the  late  Earl  Ba- 
thurft,  under  the  aufpices  of  Queen  Caroline, 
and  the  later  improvements  and  additions 
under  the  dire6tion  and  botanical  fkill  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  that  we  fee  a  flat  and  barren  foil, 
without  either  wood  or  water,  rifmg  at  once 
into  aftate  of  elegant  cultivation,  and  vieing 
with  the  choicefl  produdlions  of  nature. 

The  various  temples,  mofques,  pagodas, 
&c.  are  not,  perhaps,  altogether  confift- 
ent  with  the  prefent  mode  of  decoration  in 
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gardening,  but  they  were  fuited  to  the  tafte  of 
the  times,  and  were  at  leafl  the  means  of  cir- 
culating immenfe  fums,  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  many  induitrious  artificers. 

The  river  from  Hampton,  and  in  this 
neighbourhood,  is  amply  enriched  with  that 
noble  water-fowl  the  fwan,  whofe  round  and 
beautiful  form,  when  failing  along  the  ftream, 
has  not,  perhaps,  in  the  works  of  nature, 
its  equal ;  yet,  when  out  of  its  favourite  ele- 
ment, no  bird  makes  a  more  inelegant  figure, 
llretching  out  its  neck  with  an  air  fmgularly 
unmeaning,  and  with  all  its  motions  equally 
awkward  and  ungraceful. 

This  bird  has  long  been  rendered  domef- 
tic,  and  is  as  delicate  in  its  food,  as  in  its 
proper  point  of  view  it  is  in  form  elegant : 
corn,  bread,  or  herbs  growing  in  the  water, 
and  feeds  or  roots  found  near  its  margin, 
are  its  conftant  diet. 

Vol.  II.  Q_  The 
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The  fwan  is  remarked  for  its  longevity} 
fome  naturalifts  have  afierted  that  it  lives 
to  the  age  of  three  hundred  years,  and  to 
fupport  the  aflertion  drav^  their  inference 
from  its   flow  approaches   to  maturity,  it 
being   two  months   hatching,   and  a  year 
growing  to  its  proper  fize.     Though  the 
fwan  may  remain  longer  in  the  fliell  than 
any  other  bird  we  know,  yet  two  months  is 
by  no  means  proportionate  to  its  extraordi- 
nary longevity ;  I  think  the  firm  and  hard 
texture  of  the  flefli   of  an  old   fwan,  is  a 
much  more  convincing  argument. 

The  goofe,  it  is  obferved,  has  been  known 
to  live  to  an  hundred  years,  but  the  Michael- 
mas-day feflivities,  fmce  the  period  of  good 
Queen  Befs,  have  put  the  proof  of  the  afler- 
tion totally  out  of  the  queftion. 

The   fwan  was  by   the   ancients  confe- 
crated  to  Apollo,   from  the  belief  of  its 
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finging  melodioufly  when  near  expiring.  In 
aid  of  this  opinion  Pandafius  affirms,  that 
he  had  often  heard  fwans  fvveetly  finging  in 
the  lake  of  Mantua,  as  he  was  rowed  up  and 
down  in  a  boat  y  and  Aldrovandus  the  Bo- 
lognefe,  who  died  fo  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  and  who  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  moll  inquifitive  men  in  the 
world,  in  refpe(5l  to  natural  hiftory  (though 
perhaps  with  more  credulity  than  belongs  to 
this  fceptic  age)  fays,  that  even  in  other  times, 
and  on  other  occafions,  he  is  aflured,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  "  nothing  was  more  common 
"  in  England  than  to  hear  fwans  fmg  j  that 
"  they  were  bred  in  great  numbers  in  the  fea 
"  near  London  ;  and  that  every  fleet  of  fhips 
*'  that  returned  from  their  voyages  from  dif- 
"  tant  countries,  were  met  by  fwans  that 
"  came  joyfully  out  to  welcome  their  return, 
"  and  falute  them  with  a  loud  and  chearful 
"  fniging." 
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Of  the  melodious  faculty  of  this  bird,  as 
we  have  no  teftimony  ancient  or  modern  that 
can  be  relied  on,  we  mull  leave  him  with  that 
(hare  of  fame  which  his  beautiful  and  ele- 
gant form  has  acquired.  The  fwan  has  ever 
been  held  in  great  efteem  in  England,  and  by 
an  a6l  of  Edward  IV.  none  except  the  fon  of 
a  King  was  permitted  to  keep  one,  unlefs 
pofTefled  of  five  marks  a  year ;  and  by  a  fub- 
fequent  aft,  taking  their  eggs,  in  like  manner 
as  thofe  of  the  hawk,  was  punifhed  with  im- 
prifonment,  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  a  fine 
at  the  King's  will. 

In  Coke's  Reports,  part  vii.  in  the  cafe  of 
f'vvans  it  is  remarked,  "  that  he  who  ftealeth 
"  a  {wan  in  an  open  and  common  river,  law- 
"  fully  marked,  the  fame  fwan  fhall  be  hung 
"  in  a  houfe  by  the  beak,  and  he  who  ftole 
*'  it  fliall,  in  r^compence  thereof,  give  to 
"  the  owner  fo  much  wheat  as  may  cover 
"  all  the  fwan,  by  putting  and  turning  the 
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''  wheat  upon  the  head  of  the  fwan,  until  the 
*'  head  of  the  fwan  be  covered  with  wheat." 

The  chief  reafon  for  making  the  flealing 
of  fwans  thus  penal,  is  faid  to  be  from  the 
conjefture,  that  if  either  of  a  pair  die,  or  be 
otherwife  feparated  from  its  mate,  the  other 
does  not  long  furvive.  Great  attention  is 
paid  at  prefentto  the  prefervation  of  this  no- 
ble bird.  At  ftated  periods  of  the  year,  the 
King's  barge  and  thofe  of  two  of  the  city- 
companies,  the  Vintners  and  Dyers,  proceed 
up  the  river,  nearly  as  high  as  Marlow,  to 
mark  the  young  ones,  which  ceremony  bears 
the  appellation  of  fwan-hopping. 
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SECTION    VII. 

The  prefent  handfome  ftone-brldge  at 
Kew,  from  a  defign  of  the  late  Mr.  Payne, 
is  in  its  conftruftion  fimple,  yet  elegant, 
and  does  credit  to  the  Ikill  of  its  archite6l. 

The  form  of  this  bridge  is  much  hurt  by 
the  neceflary  addition  of  fo  many  brick 
arches  at  either  end,  particularly  thofe  which 
have  been  occafioned  by  the  marfliy  fituation 
of  the  fhore  on  the  Surry  fide.  It  was 
erefted  nearly  parallel  with  the  old  ftruclure, 
which  did  not  (land  more  than  thirty  years, 
the  acl  of  parliament  having  pafTed  for  its 
building  in  1758.  The  prefent  bridge  was 
opened  for  carriages,  &c.  on  the  King's  birth- 
day, the  4th  of  June,   179c. 

The 
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The  advantages  of  the  Kew-bridge  ton- 
tine, which  has  been  eftabhfhed  only  a  few- 
years,  I  am  informed  are  fo  great  as  to  pro- 
duce a  net  intereft  to  the  laft  clafs  of  fubfcri- 
bers,  of  more  than  nine  per  cent. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  among  other  build- 
ings of  public  notice,  that  of  Gunneribury- 
Houfe,  near  Brentford,  fhould  not  pafs  un- 
obferved,  as  having  been  the  work  of  Inigo 
Jones,  the  celebrity  of  whofe  name  cannot 
preferve  it  from  the  cenfureit  fo  judly  merits. 
It  is  a  defign  unequal  in  its  parts,  com- 
pofed  of  large  unwieldy  ornaments  of  fo- 
reign growth,  injudicioufly  thruftinto  apart- 
ments which  were  originally  conftrufted  too 
fmall  for  convenience.  We  have  a  large 
flair-cafe,  though  noble  in  itfelf,  yet  enor- 
mous for  the  fize  of  the  houfe,  and  to 
which  every  confideration  has  been  facrificed  j 
and  alfo  a  grand  front,  compofed  merely  of 
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a  portico,  which  feems  waiting  for  that  pe- 
riod, when  an  additional  wing  on  either  fide 
may  give  it  fomething  like  a  finifh. 

It  is  fome  palliation,  however,  of  the  er- 
rors of  the  prefent  day,  in  building,  when  we 
find  that  either  the  good  fcnfe  or  rare  talents 
of  Inigo  Jones  can  fometimes  flumber,  and 
leave  us  the  painful  reflexion,  that  to  err,  is 
the  lot  of  humanity. 

The  rage  for  building  has  extended  itfelf 
in  no  inconfiderable  degree  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kew  ; 
Strand  on  the  Green,  by  no  means  the  mod 
eligible  fituation,  and  lately  a  fmall  village, 
inhabited  by  fifhermen,  is  now  one  conti- 
nued range  of  houfes,  till  we  reach  Chif- 
wick,  which  has  juftly  gained  much  cele- 
brity from  the  charming  villa,  now  in  the 
pofTeflion  of  the  Duke  of  Devon fliire,  but 
formerly  the  refidence  of  that  extraordinary 
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genius  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington, 
from  whofe  defign  it  was  ere6ted.  His  ex- 
tenfive  munificence,  and  liberal  patronage  of 
the  fine  arts,  juftly  rendered  him  the  Mecae- 
nas  of  his  age,  but  with  higher  qualities  than 
merely  the  ability  to  reward  merit  in  others, 
he  was  himfelf  fuperior,  in  his  fcience,  to 
moil  of  thofe  whom  he  patronized.  The 
general  idea  of  this  building  is  evidently  from 
Palladio,  and  I  have  heard  it  remarked  as  be- 
ing copied  from  the  famous  Rotonda,  of  Mar- 
chefe  Capra,  in  the  environs  of  Vicenza. 

The  criticifms  that  have  been  made  on 
this  building,  are  certainly  not  without  juf- 
tice ;  it  (lands  on  too  contracted  a  fpace  for 
the  extenfive  nature  of  the  defign,  being  only 
feventy  feet  fquare.  exclufive  of  the  portico. 

A  CONTEMPORARY  wit,  Lord  Hervey, 
happily  exercifed  his  talents  in  obferving, 
"  The  houfe  was  too  fmall  to  inhabit,  and 
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"  too  large  to  hang  to  one's  watch  -"  and  he 
has  not  inelegantly  worked  up  the  "  Quam 
"  bene  non  habitas"  of  Martial,  in  the  fol- 
lowing farcaftic  little  epigram : 

"  Poffefs'd  of  one  great  hall  for  ftate, 
"  Without  one  room  to  fleep  or  eat, 

<*  How  well  you  build  let  flattery  tell — 
«'  And  all  mankind  how  ill  you  dwell." 

Yet  in  fpite  of  all  this,  and  alfo  the  redun- 
dancy and  maffivenefs  of  parts,  which  are  too 
frequently  to  be  found  in  the  fmaller  apart- 
ments in  this  houfe,  the  feverelt  critic  muft 
allow,  there  is  a  degree  of  tafte  and  claflic 
elegance  in  the  whole,  that  muft  ever  ren- 
der it  an  objeft  of  firft-rate  admiration. 

The  great  veneration  in  which  the  works 
of  Inigo  Jones  were  held  by  Lord  Burling- 
ton, is  almoft  proverbial ;  he  is  known  to 
have  purchafed  the  gate  of  Beaufort  Garden 
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in  Chelfea,  a  work  of  this  archite6t,  and  to 
have  removed  it  with  a  religious  care  and  at- 
tention to  his  villa  at  Chifwick  j  and  in  the 
garden,  near  the  river,  he  has  given  us  an  ex- 
ad  model  of  the  portico  of  Covent  Garden 
church. 

Asa  further  inftance  of  the  excefs  to  which 
fome  may  think  this  veneration  was  carried, 
I  have  heard  it  related,  that  a  perfon  in  Wap- 
ping,  accidentally  feeing  fome  butter  wrap- 
ped in  a  dirty  paper,  filled  with  architeftural 
(ketches,  found,  on  enquiry,  that  there  was 
a  large  parcel  of  the  fame  defigns  in  the  (hop 
of  a  cheefemonger  in  the  neigbourhood  j  on 
examining  them,  little  doubt  remained  of 
their  being  genuine  defigns  of  Inigo  Jones  j 
he  accordingly  exchanged  cleaner  paper  for 
them,  and  foon  after  he  came  into  po(re(non 
of  this  treafure,  was  applied  to  by  Lord  Bur- 
lington, who  on  expreiTing  a  defire  to  become 
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a  purchafer,  obtained  them  for  the  moderate 
fum  of  two  thoufand  pounds.  I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  flory. 

The  garden  fcenery  of  this  elegant  villa 
is  rich  in  orange  trees,  cyprefTes,  firs  and  fo- 
reft  trees.  The  avenue  of  cedars  of  Libanus, 
leading  to  the  houfe,  are  faid  to  have  been 
planted  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  the  good  ef- 
fect produced  from  them  in  maturity,  exhi- 
bits a  proof  of  his  lordfhip's  tafte  in  their 
original  defignation. 

The  ftatues  of  Palladio  and  his  favorite 
Inigo  Jones,  decorate  this  entrance  from  the 
garden.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fculp- 
tured  ornaments  of  thefe  grounds,  are  feat- 
tered  with  too  much  profafion.  They  are 
principally  the  works  of  Scheemaker,  and 
may  with  juflice  be  admired ;  but  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  have  a  redundancy  of  excellence,  in 
works  of  art  fo  applied. 

The 
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The  internal  decorations  of  this  beautiful 
villa  muft  be  allowed  to  correfpond  with  the 
external  building.  Here  the  befl  works  of 
the  bell  mafters,  both  in  the  Italian  and 
Flemijfh  fchools  are  felefted,  but  are  too  nu- 
merous, and  too  well  known,  to  be  particu- 
larifed  in  this  work. 

.  Quitting  this  fcene,  which  prefents 
every  thing  that  can  give  a  relifli  to  earthly 
enjoyment,  we  are  led  to  its  reverfe,  a  fcene 
of  folitude  and  refle61ion — The  church-yard ! 
that  folemn  retreat,  "from  whofe  bourne 
"  no  traveller  returns." 

Here  are  depofited  the  remains  of  fome 
whofe  extraordinary  talents  yet  live  in  re- 
membrance, amongft  whom  refts  the  inimita- 
ble Gainfborough,  who  died  Auguft  2,  1788, 
at  the  age  of  fixty-one.  As  a  man  and  an 
artift  he  has  left  few  equals  j  yet  after  three 
years  interment,  we  find  no  frail  teftimonial 
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bearing  record  to  his  fuperior  genius,  nor 
even  a  grave-flone  to  indicate  where  he  lies, 
but  it  is  to  his  works  we  muft  refer  for  a  laft- 
ing  monument  of  his  excellence.  Here  like- 
wife  refts  our  great  Englifh  fatyrift  William 
Hogarth,  who  died  06lober  26,  1764,  aged 
fixty-  feven  years  ;  and  on  whofe  monument, 
which  is  ornamented  with  a  mafk,  a  laurel 
wreath,  a  pallette,  pencils,  and  a  book  infcri- 
bed  "  Analyfis  of  Beauty,"  are  the  following 
lines  by  his  friend  the  late  Mr,  Garrick : 

"  Farewell,  great  Painter  of  mankind, 

*'  Who  reach'd  tlie  noblefl:  point  of  art ; 
"  Whofe  pi£tur'd  morals  charm  the  mind, 

"  And  through  the  eye  corre£l  tlie  heart. 
*'  If  Genius  fire  thee,  reader,  flay, 

"  If  Nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 
**  If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away, 

*'  For  Hogarth's  honour'd  duft  lies  here." 

The  annexed  fketch  of  the  monument  of 
this  extraordinay  genius,  whofe  talents  muft 
ever  do  honour  to  the  country  that  produced 
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him,  as  it  has  never  been  engraved,  will,  I 
truft,  prove  not  unacceptable  to  his  ad- 
mirers. 


On  the  oppofite  fhore  adjoining  to  Mort- 
lake  is  Eaft  Sheen,  long  the  refidence  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  who  upon  his  retreat  hi- 
ther in  1672,  feems  to  have  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  this  foil  and  fituation,  and  to 
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have  expelled  much  from  its  produce,  as  we 
find  by  a  letter  written  from  BruiTels  to  Lord 
Lifle,  before  his  firft  coming  over  in  Auguft 
1667,  where  he  fays,  "  I  am  contriving  here 
"  this  fummer  how  a  fucceffion  of  cher- 
"  ries  may  be  compafTed  from  May  to  Mi- 
"  chaehnas,  and  how  the  riches  of  Sheen 
"  vines  may  be  improved  by  half  a  dozen 
"  forts  which  are  not  yet  known  there^  and 
"  which  I  think  much  beyond  any  that  are." 

What  might  have  been  expelled  from  the 
Sheen  vines,  or  what  was  produced,  we  know 
not,  but  at  prefent  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
fuperior  excellence  of  the  grape  at  that  place. 
Here  Sir  William  Temple  was  often  vifited 
by  King  William  foon  after  his  landing, 
and  as  often  prefled  to  become  his  Secretary 
of  State,  which  on  account  of  age  and  in- 
firmities he  declined. 
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It  was  about  this  period  that  Dr.  Swift 
came  to  offer  his  fervices  to  Sir  William, 
who  there  took  him  as  an  amanuenfls. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1689,  foon 
after  the  unfortunate  death  of  his  fon  Mr. 
John  Temple,  Sir  William  exchanged  his  ii- 
tuation  for  Moor  Park,  one  at  that  period 
every  way  inferior,  where  he  refided  till 
the  year  1 698,  when  worn  out  with  the  gout, 
and  a  natural  decay,  he  died  in  his  feventieth 
year. 

Agreeable  to  his  will,  his  heart  was 
buried  in  a  filver  box,  under  the  fun-dial  in 
his  garden,  oppofite  to  the  window,  whence 
he  u  fed  to  contemplate  and  admire  the  works 
of  nature,  with  his  dearly  beloved  filler  the 
ingenious  Lady  GyfFard. 

Amongst   the  elegant    retreats  which 
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adorn  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  this  vici- 
nity, the  fequeftered  villa  of  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  at  Barn  Elms,  fhould  not  be  pafTed 
unnoticed.  The  verdant  and  fpacious  lawn 
that  flopes  from  the  houfe  towards  the  river, 
is  frequently  the  fcene  of  much  feftivity  to 
many  chearful  parties  from  the  capital :  even 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Congreve,  we  fmd 
mention  made  of  the  fame  of  this  retreat ;  in 
his  comedy  of  Love  for  Love  Mrs.  Frail  ob- 
ferves,  "  that  had  flie  gone  to  Barn  Elms  with 
"  a  man  alone,  fomething  might  have  been 
"  faid;* 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Heydegger  of  opera 
memory  formerly  refided  here,  and  had  the 
honour  of  entertaining  the  late  King  with 
much  fplendor.  The  tall  elms  were  trim- 
med and  illumined  on  the  occafion,  and  in 
all  probability  were  taught  to  do  every  thing 
but  dance  before  the  Sovereign. 
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In  the  year  1776  the  city  of  London  caufed 
a  towing-path  to  be  made  from  Putney  to 
Richmond,  which  enclofed  thefe  grounds, 
and  gave  additional  fecurity  to  the  neigh- 
bouring meadows. 

From  hence  pafling  down  the  river,  the 
decayed  and  apparently  dangerous  ftate  of 
Putney-bridge  cannot  fail  to  difguft  the  ob- 
ferver.  This  difgraceful  appendage  to  the 
river  was  ere6led  in  the  year  1729,  when 
the  pontage  or  toll  was  fettled  on  the  fub- 
fcribers  by  a6l  of  parliaments  and,  as  I  am 
informed,  was  within  twelve  months  after 
fo  greatly  advantageous  to  them,  as  to  re- 
pay all  their  difburfements.  At  the  extre- 
mities of  this  tottering  bridge  fVand  the 
rival  churches  of  Putney  and  Fulham,  which 
are  faid  to  have  been  built  by  two  fiflers. 

Amongst  the  many  elegant  man fions 
that  adorn  the  village  of  Putney,  few  have 
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been  erefted  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
That  of  the  late  Sir  Jofbua  Vanneck  ftands 
confpicuous,  but  has  nothing  about  it  to 
render  it  an  object  worthy  attention. 

In  a  fmall  white  houfe  between  thefe  pre- 
mifes  and  the  bridge,  it  may  perhaps  not  be 
generally  Icnown  that  Richardfon,  the  inge- 
nious  novellift   refided,  and  produced   his 
much  admired  work  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
fon,  &c.     Putney  is  rendered  famous  from 
having    been   the   birth-place   of  Thomas 
Cromwell  Earl  of  EfTex,  whofe  father  was  a 
blackfmith  in  this  village.     The  great  talents 
and  integrity  of  this  able  flatefman  merited 
a  lefs  fevere  fate  than  that  which  attended 
him.     He  was  brought  to  the  fcaffold  by  the 
tyrant  Henry,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1540. 

The  town  of  Fulham,  on  the  Middlefex 
fhore,  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon,  Ful- 
Ion-ham,  i.  e/a  houfe  of  Fowle.     Whether 
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the  adjoining  old  palace,  which  has  fo  long 
been  occupied  by  the  Bifhops  of  London, 
was  originally  this  "  houfe  of  fowle,"  to  de- 
note the  good  living  within,  or  whether  from 
the  neighbourhood  producing  good  poultry, 
is  not  generally  known.  The  Saxon  chroni- 
cle informs  us  that  in  this  fpot  an  army  of 
Danes  wintered,  in  the  year  879,  previous 
to  their  flight  into  Ghent  in  Flanders. 

The  river  fcenery,  below  Putney,  though 
by  no  means  equal  in  luxuriance  to  that  above 
the  bridge,  has  yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
lateincreafe  of  buildings  in  its  vicinity,  many 
admirers.  The  view  towards  Batterfea-rife 
and  Wandfworth  is  richer  in  houfes  than  ver- 
dant fcenery.  Wandfworth  is  faid  to  have 
obtained  its  name  from  the  river  Wandle, 
which  pafTes  through  the  town,  and  empties 
itfelf  beneath  a  bridge  into  the  Thames. 

At  Chelfea Reach  the  river  increafes  much 
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in  width,  and  is  famed  in  particular  winds  for 
its  extreme  agitation,  and  fometimes  dan- 
gerous roughnefs,  w^hich  has  given  rife  to  a 
quaint  faying  among  the  watermen  :  "  That 
"  a  fet  of  fidlers  having  been  drowned  in  this 
"  reach,  many  years  ago,  the  river  has  been 
"  occalionally  dancing  ever  fince."  Ludicrous 
and  vulgar  as  this  remark  may  appear,  we 
find  a  pafTage  equally  abfurd,  and  no  more 
deferving  credit,  on  the  high  authority  of 
Ariftotle,  who  tells  us  of  a  merry  river,  "  the 
"  river  Elufma,  that  dances  at  the  noife  of 
"  mufic  ;  for  with  mufic  it  bubbles,  dances 
"  and  grows  fandy,  and  fo  continues  till  the 
"  mufic  ceafes,  but  then  it  prefently  turns 
"  to  its  wonted  calmnefs  and  clearnefs  " 
and  to  complete  the  wonders  that  rivers 
have  been  capable  of  performing  without 
cither  the  aid  of  mufic  or  fidler  ;  Jofephus 
tells  us  of  a  river  in  Judea  that  "  runs 
"  fwiftly  all  the  fix  days  of  the  week,  and 
*'  Hands  ftill  and  refts  all  tlieir  fabbath." 

Battersea 
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Battersea  Church  is  a  neat  ftru6lurc 
of  brick  with  the  addition  of  ftone  coins, 
and  ornaments  5  it  has  been  ere6led  within 
a  few  years,  and  would  merit  farther  com* 
mendation  if  the  fpire  had  been  otherwife 
formed ;  it  feems  to  have  been  modelled  from 
a  candle  extinguillier. 

The  village  of  Batterfea  is  remarkable  for 
having  been  the  birth-place  of  one  of  the 
niofl:  extraordinary  perfons  this  kingdom  has 
produced,  Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Vifcount 
BoHngbroke.  He  was  borne  here  in  1672, 
and  on  the  15th  of  November,  1751,  after  a 
life  of  llrange  poUtical  viciffitudes,  ended  his 
earthly  career,  where  he  had  often  wiflied  to 
fetch  his  lafl  breath,  at  Batterfea,  in  which 
church  he  was  interred,  in  the  vault  of  his 
noble  anceflors,  and  a  marble  monument 
ere6led  to  his  memory,  with  a  fuitable  in- 
fcription. 

The 
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SECTION    VIII. 

W^ITHIN  two  miles  of  the  capital,  the 
curious  obferver  is  again  offended  with  ano- 
ther taftelefs  obje6l,  the  wooden  bridge  of 
Batterfea,  where  the  breadth  of  the  river, 
and  its  contiguity  to  the  metropolis,  cer- 
tainly demanded  a  more  elegant  ftrudure. 

The  original  coft  of  this  bridge  was  twelve 
tlioufand  eight  hundred  pounds,  which  fum 
was  raifcd  by  fixteen  perfons,  in  fhares  of 
eight  hundred  pounds  each.  The  prefent 
heavy  expence  of  toll,  it  might  reafonably 
have  been  fuppofed,  would  have  defrayed 
the  extra  charge  of  a  bridge  of  flone ;  but, 
I  am  informed,  that  heavy  as  that  expence 
may  appear,  it  barely  affords  comm.on  inte- 
reft  to  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  under- 
taking. 

T2  If 
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If  the  advantages  ariling  to  the  fubfcri* 
bers  from  the  toll  of  this  bridge  are  fo  in- 
confiderable,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
fome  parliamentary  aid  had  not  been  foli- 
cited,  to  have  produced  a  fum  equal  to  thcf 
expence  of  raifmg  a  magnificent  ftruclure. 

The  contra £led  fcale  on  which  this  un* 
dertaking  v\^as  begun,  (in  confequence  of 
which  the  bridge  was  thrown  acrofs  a  nar- 
row part  of  the  river)  has  been  productive  of 
great  inconvenience.  It  fhould  certainly 
have  abutted  on  the  Chelfea  fide,  nearly  op- 
pofite  the  church,  in  which  dire6tion  it 
would  have  flood  in  a  right  angle  with  the 
current  of  the  river :  not  being  fo  placed, 
its  piers  are  continually  receiving  injury  from 
the  vefTels  and  barges  ftriking  againfl  them. 

To  the  ancient  church  of  Chelfea  fo  ma 
ny  modern  additions  have  been  made,  fo  ill- 
adapted  to  the  original  defign  as  to  render 

the 
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the  external  appearance  of  this  ftru6lure 
little  deferving  attention.  Of  the  internal 
decorations,  among  other  monuments  wor- 
thy the  notice  of  the  curious,  I  fhall  mention 
that  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir,  ere6led  by 
Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the  year  1532,  to  the 
memory  of  his  two  wives,  confifting  of  a 
black  marble  tablet,  which  gives  an  account 
of  his  father's  employments,  &c.  in  a  long 
Latin  infcription  of  his  own  compofition. 

Sir  Thomas,  foon  after  he  was  made 
Treafurer  of  the  Exchequer,  about  the  year 
1520,  purchafed  fome  land  at  Chelfea,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  on  which  he  ere6led  a  fpa- 
cious  manfion  of  brick,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  now  (landing,  and  is  reduced  to  the 
humble  ufes  of  a  paper  manufa6lory.  Its  fi- 
tuation  is  in  Cheyne  Walk,  adjoining  to  the 
houfe  of  theBifhop  of  Winchefter  j  it  has  un- 
dergone many  alterations,  and  has  loft  much 
of  its  Gothic  and  venerable  appearance. 

The 
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The  entrance  to  two  regular  arched  fubter- 
raneous  paflages  appears  in  the  court-yard 
before  the  houfe ;  one  is  reported  to  lead  to 
Kenfmgton,  the  other  to  Hammerfniith,  for 
what  fecret  purpofes  we  are  yet  to  learn. 
Of  the  chapel,  gallery,  &c.  faid  by  his  bio- 
graphers to  have  been  erected  by  him  in  the 
garden  of  this  houfe,  no  traces  are  now  dif- 
cernible. 

In  the  year  1533,  with  fome  difficulty,  he 
obtained  leave  to  refign  the  great  feal,  and 
as  the  affair  was  not  immediately  known,  the 
next  morning,  being  a  holiday,  he  went  to 
Chelfea  church  with  his  lady  and  family, 
where  during  the  fervice,  he  fat,  as  ufual,  in 
the  choir,  wearing  a  furplice^  and  becaufe  it 
had  been  a  cuftom,  after  mafs  was  done,  for 
one  of  his  gentlemen  to  go  to  his  lady's  pew, 
and  tell  her  that  my  lord  was  gone  before ; 
he  came  now  himfelf,  and  making  her  a  low 
bow  faid,  "  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone :"  fhe 

think- 
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thinking  it  to  be  no  more  than  his  ufual  hu- 
mour, took  no  notice  of  it  j  but  in  the  way 
home,  to  her    great  mortification,  he  un- 
riddled the  jeft,  by  acquainting   her  with 
what  he  had  done  the  preceding  day. 

This  ill-fated  great  ftatefman  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill,  July  5,  1 535-     His  body  was 
interred  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  and  be- 
ino-  afterwards  begged  by  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet,  was  depofited  in  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
chancel,  in  the  church  of  Chelfea.    The  fame 
piouHy  difpofed  daughter  foon  found  means 
to  procure  his  head  alfo,  which  had  remained 
fourteen  days  ftuck  on  a  pole,  on  London- 
bridge  -,  this  fhe  carefully  preferved  for  fome 
time  in  a  leaden  box,  till  a  proper  opportu- 
nity offered  of  removing  it  to  Canterbury, 
when  llie  placed  it  in  a  vault  belonging  to 
the  Roper's  family  (into  which  fhe  married) 
under  a  chapel  adjoining  to  St.  Dunflan's 

church  in  that  city. 

Wood 
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Wood  fays,  "  the  head  had  remamed  on 

"  the  bridge  fome   months,  and  that  the 

"  daughter  was  taken  up  for  it,  and  being 

"  examined  before  the  Council,  declared  fhe 

"  bought  it,  that  it  might  not  become  food 

"  for  fifhes  in  the  Thames ;  fo  after  a  fhort 

*'  imprifonment  fhe  was  difcharged." 

In  the  church-yard  of  Chelfea  is  the  fa- 
mily monument  of  that  eminent  phyfician 
and  naturalift.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Founder  of 
the  Britifh  mufeum,  and  Prefident  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Sir  Hans  purchafed  the  ma- 
nor of  Chelfea,  and  gave,  with  his  wonted 
liberality,  the  entire  freehold  of  the  botanical 
garden  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  in 
1721,  upon  condition  only,  that  they  fhould 
prefent  yearly  to  the  Royal  Society  fifty  new 
plants,  till  the  number  (hould  amount  to  two 
thoufand.  This  garden  was  eftablilhed  by 
the  Company  in  1763  ;  and  from  its  excellent 
fituation  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 

its 
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its  contiguity  to  the  capital,  it  derived  many 
peculiar  advantages.  It  is  famed  for  pro- 
ducing the  moil  rare  medicinal  plants,  and 
is  confequently  an  excellent  fchool  for  young 
botanifts,  a  proof  of  which  we  have  from  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  himfelf,  having  drawn  from 
thence,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  his  heft 
knowledge. 

In  1733  the  Company  creeled  a  marble 
ilatue  of  the  donor  in  the  center  of  the  gar- 
den, which  is  well  executed  by  Ryibrack. 
Two  noble  cedars  of  Libanus  confpicuoufiy 
mark  the  front  of  this  garden  towards  the 
river. 

In  May,  1741,  at  the  age  of  four-fcore, 
this  good  and  learned  man  religned  the  pre- 
fidency  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  quitting 
the  fervice  of  the  public  in  the  n&xt  year,  re- 
moved his  library,  which  confifted  of , more 
than  fifty  thoufand  volumes,  and  his  cele- 

VoL,  II.  U  brated 
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bratcd  mufeum,  from  Bloomfbury  to  the  ma- 
nor houfe  at  Chelfea,  his  then  refidence. 
This  houfe  flood  in  Cheyne-walk,  near  what 
is  called  Saltero's  Coffee- houfe. 

Here  he  does  not  feem  to  have  lived  in  fe- 
clufion  from  the  v^orld,  as  he  v^as  conti- 
nually receiving  the  vifits  of  the  learned  and 
great,  and  ftill  more  to  his  praife,  was  ever 
accefTible  to  a  numerous  train  of  poor,  who 
never  afked  advice,  or  fued  for  relief  in  vain. 

In  his  ninetieth  year  he  felt  flrong  indica- 
tions of  an  univerfal  decay,  which  brought 
with  them  none  of  thofe  terrors  fo  frequently 
attendant  on  the  approach  of  death.  After 
an  illnefs  of  three  days,  he  expired  on  the 
I  ith  of  January,  1752,  and  was  interred  on 
the  1 8th,  according  to  the  directions  of  his 
will,  in  the  fame.yault  with  his  lady,  in 
Chelfea  church-yard. 


At 
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At  Little  Chelfea,  in  a  houfe  formerly 
occupied  by  Lord  Shaftefbury,  and  fmce  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Wynne,  refided  the  juftly  cele- 
brated John  Locke.  A  fmall  fummer-houfe 
ftill  remains  in  the  gardens,  which  ufed  to 
be  his  favourite  apartment,  and  in  which  (a 
ridiculous  inftance  of  the  veneration  paid  by 
pofterity  to  eminent  talents)  has  recently  been 
fhewn,  part  of  the  bed  on  which  he  flept. 

Chelsea  College  forms  no  inconfidera- 
ble  ornament  to  the  river  Thames  j  it  is  one 
of  the  many  fuperb  and  ufeful  buildings 
ereaedinthis  country,  in  the  gayandcare- 
lefs  reign  of  Charles  U.  It  were  fruitlefs 
to  enquire  why  a  diffipated  and  licentious 
reign,  like  that  of  Charles,  (hould  have  en- 
couraged and  patronifed  fo  many  great  works ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  no  other  period  has 
produced  an  equal  number,  in  which  fo 
much  excellence  and  utility  have  been  united. 
It  is  no  lefs  fmgular,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
U  2  a  very 
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a  very  diftinguifhed  writer,  the  late  Mr.  Juf- 
tice  Blackflone,  the  fabric  alfo  of  our  con- 
ftitution  was,  at  that  time,  brought  to  a  point 
of  theoretical  pcrfeftion,  which  it  cannot 
exceed. 

I- 

Sir  Chriftoper  Wren,  whofe  name  muft 
ever  be  dear  to  the  admirer  of  the  arts,  hap- 
pily for  this  reign,  fhone  forth  a  modern  Vi- 
truvius,  and  it  is  to  his  tafle,  and  fuperior 
Ikill  in  architefture,  that  we  owe  the  delign 
of  this  noble  building.  On  the  fpot  on 
which  it  was  ere6led  flood  formerly  a  col- 
lege, founded  by  James  I.  for  the  ftady  of 
polemic  divinity,  of  which  the  King  laid  the 
firft  ilone,  and  contributed  fomething  to- 
wards its  eftablilhment  j  the  clergy  too  threw 
in  their  mite,  and  the  public  likewife  contri- 
buted :  yet,  all  thefe  affiftances  were  found 
unequal  to  its  fupport,  and  being  left  un- 
finillaed,  it  foon  fell  into  negle6l  and  decay. 

H  The 
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The  ground  on  which  it  flood  having 
efcheated  to  the  crown,  Charles  II.  as  it  is 
reported,  at  the  inftigation  of  Nell  Gwyn, 
began  to  ered  the  prefent  building,  which 
was  continued  by  James  his  fucceffor,  and 
completed  by  William  and  Mary. 

The  north  front  of  this  building  is  en- 
riched with  a  noble  pediment,  fupported  by 
columns  of  the  Tufcan  order,  in  a  bold  and 
mafterly  ftile  of  defign  j  beneath  which,  on 
each  fide,  is  a  fpacious  room,  the  one  ufed 
as  a  chapel,  and  the  other  as  a  dining-hall 
for  the  penfioners.     In  the  former  is  a  good 
pidure  of  the  Refurrection,  by  Seb.  Ricci, 
and  in  the  latter  fome  inferior  works  of  Ver- 
.     rio,  faid  to  be  finifhed  by  Cook. 

%  This  great  and  extenfive  work  is  con- 
ftru6led  of  brick,  with  pillars  and  ruflicat- 
ed  ftone  coins,  and  is  fo  happily  difpofed  in 
all  its  parts,  as  to  convey  an  high  idea  of 

the 
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the  found  judgment  of  the  archite6t,  and  his 
fuperior  knowledge  both  of  what  is  ufeful 
and  elegant.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  tliat  the 
blanks  both  above  and  below  the  principal 
windows,  which  are  of  brick,  had  remained  in 
their  natural  colour,  as  they  are  now  very 
ofFenfive  to  an  obferving  eye,  and  form  fo 
many  white  unmeaning  fpots. 

The  expence  of  the  building  was  efti- 
mated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds,  and  the  ground  belonging  to  it  con- 
fifts  of  forty  acres.  Here  are  accommoda- 
tions for  upwards  of  four  hundred  penfi- 
oners,  who  are  amply  provided  with  every 
convenience  that  can  contribute  to  their 
comfort  and  happinefs. 

A  BRONZE  figure  of  the  merry  m-onarch, 
habited  as  a  Roman,  ftands  in  the  middle  of 
the  entrance.    The  fouth  front  has  two  large 
wings,  whichj  from  their  extent  and  regu- 
larity 
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iarity  of  defign,  prefent  a  grand  objeft  to- 

?.• 
wards  the  water. 

Contiguous  to  this  noble  charity  is  ano- 
ther handfome  addition  to  this  river,  the  fpa- 
cious  amphitheatre  of  Ranelagh !  whofe  plea- 
furable  round  has  been  fo  often  and  fo  long 
frequented  by  all  ranks  of  people,  as  to  ren- 
der a  particular  defcription  needlefs.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  an  Earl  of  Ranelagh, 
whole  houfe  was  fituated  on  this  fpot. 

Of  the  innumerable  benefits  derived  from 
the  river  Thames,  Chelfea  and  its  neighbour- 
hood have  had  an  ampe  fliare,  by  means  of 
the  water-v^orks  which  have  fupplied  them 
Avith  that  neceffary  element,  before  obtained 
with  great  difficulty,  and  which  muft  every 
where  be  clalFed  amongft  the  firft  neceflaries 
of  life. 

These  works  are  divided  into  two  thou- 

fand 
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fand  (liares ;  the  proprietors  were  incorpo- 
rated by  a6l  of  parliament  in  1722,  and  have 
power  to  purchafe  lands,  &c.  in  mortmain,  to 
the  value  of  one  thoufand  pounds  per  annum. 

The  much  admired  gardens  of  Vauxhall, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  this  river,  however  well 
adapted  to  their  purpofe,  would  not  here  have 
been  noticed,  were  it  not  for  the  fuperior  ex- 
cellence of  theftatue  of  Handel,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  chef  d*oeuvre  of  Roubilliac,  although 
the  firfl  great  difplay  of  the  fculptor's  abilities. 

This  mafter  of  harmony  is  chara6lerifed  as 
Orpheus  founding  his  lyre  j  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  fculpture  exhibits  fuch  a  model 
of  perfe6lion,  both  in  defign  and  execution, 
as  might  fland  the  teft:  of  criticifm,  even  of 
a  Michael  Angelo. 

Th  is  figure  is  a  whole  length  and  beautiful 
marble,  not  quite  fo  large  as  life,  and  is  a  fm- 
gular  inftance  of  a  flatue  ere6led  to  living 

merit  j 
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merits  it  has  been  wltliin  a  few  years  judici- 
oufly  removed  from  its  expofed  fituation,  to 
a  recefs  within  the  great  room,  fecured  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  and  the  ilili 
ruder  touch  of  the  hands  of  the  vulgar. 
This  combination  of  rare  talents  in  the  per- 
fon  reprefented,  and  the  happy  idea  of  the 
fculptor,  gave  rife  to  the  following  well- 
turned  compliment :  ^ 

**  Drawn  by  the  fame  of  thefe  embower'd  retreats, 
"  See  Orpheus  rifmg  from  th'  Elyfianfeat*  ! 
"  Loft  to  th'  admiring  world  three  thoufand  years, 
«  Beneath  great  Handel's  form  he  re-appears." 

On  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  thefe 
gardens  I  will  venture  a  conjeaural  opinion 
from  a  remark  of  the  late  Dr.  DucareL  He 
fays,  Guy  Faux,  or  Vaux,  was  once  an  inha- 
bitant of  Lambeth,  and  lived  in  a  large  man- 
fion  called  Faux.  Hall,-  and  that  he  was  pro- 
bably lord  of  the  manor  of  this  place.  The 
fite  whereon  this  manfion  flood,  was  near 

Vol.  IL  X  or 
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or  on  the  fpot,  now  called  Cumberland-gar- 
dens. May  it  not  therefore  from  hence  rea- 
fonably  be  concluded,  that  the  name  of  thefe 
gardens  originated  from  this  fource  ? 

The  fceneryof  the  Thames  on  the  Lam- 
beth fide,  receives  no  additional  beauty  from 
the  miferable  range  of  buildings  ere6led  on 
its  banks,  along  what  was,  and  is  ftill  in 
parts,  called  Lambeth-marfh.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  no  houfe  built 
either  on  this  or  on  Millbank,  the  oppofite 
iliore,  fo  called  from  a  mill  formerly  {land- 
ing on  the  fpot,  on  which  the  houfe,  late 
Sir  Robert  Grofvenor's,  now  ftands. 

From  hence  the  eye  is  difgufled  with  the 
mafTive  and  infipid  towers  of  the  church  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelift,  Weflminfler,  which 
hath  with  juftice  been  fo  univerfally  con- 
demned, nor  would  it  have  been  men- 
tioned here,  but  from  my  wifh  to  refcue  the 

name 
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name  of  Vanbrugh  from  the  unmerited  re- 
proach of  having  been  its  architea.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  Mr.  Archer,  who  I  ftrongly 
fufpea  had  applied  himfelf  with  more  induf- 
try  than  tafte,  to  the  ftudy  of  the  works  of 
that  artift,  and  feems  here,  with  a  ftrange 
fatality,  to  have  felefted  all  his  defers. 

The  remark  of  the  late  Lord  Cheflerfield 
on  this  building  has  no  lefs  of  wit  than 
juftnefs  of  criticifm :  "  That  it  is  like  an  ele- 
*'  phant  thrown  on  its  back,  with  its  feet 
"  erefted  in  the  air." 

The  venerable  palace  and  church  of  Lam- 
beth, in  whatever  point  they  are  viewed  from 
the  Thames,  meet  the  eye  as  a  {lately  pile  of 
antiquity.  The  ground  on  which  the  palace 
ftands,  originally  belonged  to  the  fee  of  Ro- 
chefter ;  but  from  its  contiguity  to  the  court 
became  an  objeft  to  the  Metropolitan,  and  in 
u68,  Baldwin,  then  Archbiniop  of  Canter- 
X  2  ^^^7' 
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bury  purchafed  this  fpot  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Rochefter,  and  ereiSled  a  palace  thereon. 
This  ftrufture  was,  about  eighty  years  af- 
ter, much  improved  by  the  proud  prelate 
BonifacCj  who  retired  hither  to  make  his 
peace  with  heaven,  after  cudgelling  the  fub- 
prior  and  monks  of  St.  Bartholomew,  for 
refufmg  him  the  priorfhip  of  their  monaf- 
teiy. 

The  grand  weft  entrance  was  built  by 
Cardinal  De  la  Pole  j  the  more  modern  ad- 
ditions of  the  chapel  and  hall  by  Arch- 
bifhop  Juxon,  are  both  fo  diffimilar  in  tafte 
and  defign  to  the  original  plan,  as  to  form  at 
the  entrance  an  heterogeneous  and  motly 
aflemblage  of  objefts.  Adjoining  to  the  hall 
is  the  Lollard's  Tower,  the  works  of  Archbi- 
fhop  Chichely.  In  the  upper  apartments 
of  this  tower,  which  is  lined  with  flout  oak, 
are  ftill  remaining  feveral  large  iron  rings 
and  ftaples,  driven  into  the  wall,  to  which 

the 
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the  unfortunate  adherents  to  the  caufe  of 
WicklifFe  were  chained,  before  they  were 
brought  to  the  flake. 

The  feverltles  exercifed  under  this  prelate, 
however  palliated  by  the  fpirit  and  prejudices 
of  the  times,  will  yet  be  thought,  in  the  cooler 
judgment  of  pofterity,  to  fully  a  name  that 
would  othei-wife  have  done  honour  to  any  age^ 
Thanks  to"  Heaven  we  live  in  a  period  when 
every  man  may  think  and  fpeak  freely,  with- 
out the  dread  of  chains  or  faggots,  and  when 
Proteftant  and  Catholic  feem  to  have  but 
one  wifh,  to  live  peaceably,  and  in  all  things 
to  conform  themfelves  to  one  another. 

The  gallery  of  this  palace  has  been  re- 
cently modernized  by  the  prefent  excellent 
prelate,  but  the  old  portraits  are  ftill  remain-^ 
ing,  among  which  are  feveral  worthy  atten- 
tion, viz.  Cardinal  De  la  Pole,  who  built  the 
room,  and  Archbifhops  Warham,  Chichely, 

and 
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and  Parker.  The  library  was  founded  iti 
1610  by  Archbifhop  Bancroft,  who  be- 
queathed to  it  all  his  books:  it  has  fincc 
been  fo  confiderably  increafed  by  the  fucceed- 
ing  archbifhops,  as  to  confift  at  prefent  of 
more  than  twenty-five  thoufand  volumes. 
The  gardens  belonging  to  this  palace  con- 
tain about  nine  acres,  and  have  a  communi- 
cation acrofs  the  road  to  the  Thames.  In 
the  adjoining  parifh  church  of  Lambeth, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir,  is  a  fmall 
painting  on  glafs,  of  a  pedlar  and  his  dog, 
fgid  to  be  the  portrait  of  the  perfon  who 
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bequeathed  to  the  parifh  a  piece  of  ground 
near  the  eail  end  of  the  abutment,  on  the 
Surry  fide  of  Weflminfler-bridge :  the  fpot 
is  now  called  Pedlar's-acre,  and  contains 
one  acre  feventeen  poles. 

The  nature  of  this  bequefl  was,  that  the 
prieft  of  the  parifh  fhould  give  confent  to  bu- 
rying the  pedlar's  favourite  dog  within  the 
church  walls,  which  being  acceded  to,  the 
parifh  became  feized  of  this  land  in  the  year 
1504,  at  which  period  it  was  valued  at  two 
fhillings  and  eight-pence  per  annum.  In 
1752a  leafe  of  it  was  granted  to  a  Mr.  Wells 
for  fixty-one  years,  at  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  and  a  fine  of  eight  hundred 
pounds.  It  is  now  eftimated  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  Fabulous  as 
this  ftory  may  appear,  yet  it  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  relation,  as  it  tends  to  (hew  the 
amazing  increafed  value  of  landed  property 

within 
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within  the  period  of  two  hundred  and  e'ghty 
years. 

In  the  church-yard  the  monument  or 
altar  tomb  of  the  Tradefcant  family  may  be 
entitled  to  notice.  Their  laborious  re- 
fearches,  in  the  lludy  of  every  branch  of 
natural  hiftory,  mull  render  their  name 
ever  refpe6led  by  the  admiiers  of  that  fpe- 
cies  of  philofophy. 


SEC 
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SECTION     IX. 

Approaching  weftminfter,    the 

grand  aflemblage  of  venerable  and  Gothic 
fcenery,  combined  with  the  flately  bridge, 
and  other  modern  edifices  raifed  within  the 
lafl  century,  cannot  fail  to  infpire  the  mind 
of  every  obferver,  whether  native  or  foreigner, 
with  an  exalted  idea  of  the  wealth  and  fplen« 
dor  of  the  Britifh  empire. 

Th  e  variety  of  oT^jefts  comprifed  in  this 
view,  are  of  an  extent  too  diffufed  to  be 
brought  within  the  fize  of  the  prefent  work  -, 
the  annexed  fketch  from  below  the  bridge, 
was  therefore  preferred,  and,  I  flatter  myfelf, 
will  be  deemed  the  moft  judicious  fele6liun ; 
and  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  obje6ls,  I  fhall 
confine  myfelf  within  narrow  limits  to  fome 
general  remarks  on  their  external  forms,  as 

Vol.  II.  y  they 
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they  appear  to  illuftrate  the  plclurefque  fce- 
nery  of  the  river  Thames. 

The  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter's  Wefl- 
minfter,  conlidered  in  this  point  of  view, 
certainly  appears  flat  and  wanting  height; 
and  it  is  with  regret  we  find  that  after  fo, 
many  centuries,  whether  from  poverty  or 
avarice,  the  necelTary  appendage  of  a  fteeple 
has  yet  been  withheld. 

In  171 3  Sir  Chriilopher  Wren,  in  his  me-, 
morial  relative  to  this  church,  fays,  it  clearly 
appears  to  have  been  the  original  intention  to 
ere6l  a  fteeple  by  the  ''  beginnings  which  are 
"  difcoverable  on  the  corners  of  the  crofs, 
•'  but  left  before  it  rofe  fo  high  as  the  ridge 
*'  of  the  roof."     Sir  Chriftopher's  defign  for 
a  fteeple,  which  I  have  feen,  is  light  and  ele- 
gant, and  perfe(5lly  adapted  to  the  Gothic 
flyle  of  the  whole  ftru6lure  s  but  he  fays,  he 
has  "  varied  a  little  from  the  ufual  form  in 
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«  giving  twelve  fides  to  the  fpire,  inftead  of 
"  eight.'*    He  has  decorated  the  angles  of  the 
pyramids  with  a  flower  the  Botanifts  call 
Calceolus,  an  ornament  that  it  is  to  be  wiflied 
had  been  more  generally  applied  in  the  courfe 
of  the  repairs  which  took  place  under  this 
able  architea.     The  want  of  Gothic  orna- 
ments in  the  many  additions  made  by  him, 
is  but  too  apparent  j  yet  our  knowledge  of 
liis  architeftural  Ikill  is  fuch,  as  to  induce 
us,  with  refped  to  thefe  omiffions,  to  vaiy 
the  charge,  and  throw  it  rather  upon  thofe 
who  are  known  to  have  limited  him  too 
much  in  point  of  expence. 

The  decayed  and  dangerous  ftate  of  this 
immenfe  pile  required  fo  many  additions  and 
repairs  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, as  to  render  it  a  work  of  twenty-five 
years  in  completing  -,  and  deficient  as  it  may 
appear  in  the  want  of  well-adapted  orna- 
ments, we  are  yet  pleafed  to  find,  that  what 
Y  2  was 
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was  done,  was  under  the  condu£l  of  his  ju* 
dicious  eye,  or  we  might  now  have  witnefs- 
ed  amongft  other  abfurdities  of  the  prefent 
century,  the  richer  columns  of  the  five  Ro- 
man orders  lending  their  feeble  aid,  as  but- 
trelfes,  to  fupport  the  Gothic  remains  of  the 
Abbey  of  Weltminfter. 

The  elegant  flru6lure,  called  Menry  VII's 
or  our  Lady's  Chapel,  was  finifhed  in  1502. 
Towards  the  ere6lion  of  this  building,  the 
King  contributed  in  the  whole  fixteen  thou- 
fand  pounds,  and  afterv^ards  added  three 
thoufand  pounds  more,  which  was  delivered 
to  the  Abbot  of  Weftminfler,  to  defray  the 
e"xpence  of  mafTes  to  be  faid  at  fix-pence  each, 
between  the  period  of  his  death  and  burial. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  "  nice  em- 
*'  broidered"  fabric,  as  Sir  Chriitopher  Wren 
terms  it,  was  conftru6ted  of  fuch  perifhable 
materials  as  the  ftone  from  Caen  in  Norman- 
dy. Had  the  penurious  and  prieil-rid  Mo- 
narch 
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narch  applied  the  fum  expended  in  fix-penny 
mafles  to  defray  the  extra-charge  of  good 
Portland  or  freeftone,  the  produce  of  our  own 
country,  we  fhould  yet  have  had  the  gratifi- 
cation of  viewing  the  building  in  fomething 
like  that  ftate  of  perfedlion,  w^hich  entitled 
it  to  be  termed  "  the  miracle  of  the  world  ,* 
and  the  Sovereign,  though  he  had  loft  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  would  at  leaft  have 
obtained  (what  might  have  anfwered  quite 
as  well)  the  good  wifhes  of  every  man  of 
tafte  in  the  kingdom.  I  think  I  may,  with- 
out cenfure,  here  obferve,  that  this  juftly- 
admired  ftruclure  is  fo  fliamefully  mif- 
placed,  as  to  deftroy  all  fymmetry  in  the 
fouth  front  of  the  abbey,  and  to  appear  ra- 
ther an  excrefcence  than  an  ornament.  The 
prudence  of  modern  times,  however,  has 
taken  no  fmall  pains  in  keeping  pace  with 
the  want  of  tafte  in  our  anceftors,  by  croud- 
ing  this  noble  building  with  fo  many  addi- 
tions, as  almoft  to  obfcure  what  appears  cen- 
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furable  in  them,  by  refent  abfurdities  ftill 
greater  of  their  own. 

I  AM  informed  that  an  eftimate  has  been 
made  to  new-cafe  the  whole  of  this  fine  Go- 
thic fpecimen,  with  artificial  ftone-work  of 
Coade's  manufaftory,  and  to  preferve  every 
ornament  agreeable  to  the  original  defign  j 
the  expence  is  eftimated  at  ten  thoufand 
pounds. 

We stminster  Hall  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  largeft  room  in  Europe  unfup- 
ported  by  pillars,  its  length  is  two  hundred 
and  feventy  feet,  and  its  breadth  feventy- 
four  i  the  height  is  well  proportioned,  and 
its  curious  vaulted  roof  of  oak  is  in  a  fine 
ftyle  of  Gothic  defign.  It  is  to  the  period 
of  Richard  II.  that  we  owe  the  building  of 
this  {lately  hall,  which  was  finifhed  in  its 
prefent  form  in  1397,  and  in  two  years  after 

the 
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the  King  kept  here  a  jovial  Chriflmas,  enter- 
taining each  day  upwards  of  ten  thoufand 
guefts,  and  employing  two  thoufand  cooks. 

How  various  has  been  the  change  of  fce- 
nery  exhibited  in  this  hall  fmce  that  period 
of  feafting !  Now,  except  at  coronations,  no- 
thing is  heard  of  feaftings  but  Parliaments 
have  fat  here !  Peers  have  been  tried !  and  a 
King  condemned  to  death!  It  does,  indeed, 
at  Hated  periods,  exhibit  the  mock  heroifm 
of  a  champion's  challenge j  but  inftead  of 
focial  fcenes  of  feilivity,  it  is  in  general  de- 
voted to  contention  not  more  bloody,  though 
in  confequences  much  mor^  ferious,   than 
that  of  the  champion — the  altercation  and 
wrangling  of  the  bar.     And  here  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  mention  the  dangers  that  have 
fometimes  threatened  the  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe,  from  the  high  tides,  which  have 
occafionally  been  known  to  rife  more  than 
twenty-two  feet,  and  to   have   overflowed 

this 
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this  hall  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  lafl  of 
thefe  calamities  was  in  February,  1791, 
when  the  lawyers,  who  were  neceflitated 
to  pafs  Weflminfler-hall,  and  Palace-yard, 
were  obliged  to  retreat  in  boats. 

A  SIMILAR  clrcumftance  of  diftrefs  oc- 
curred about  thirty- fix  years  ago,  which  is 
humoroufly  adverted  to  by  Henry  Fielding, 
in  his  farce  of  Pafquin,  in  the  following  lines, 
where  the  reprefentative  of  law  fays, 

*'  We  have  our  omens  too  !  the  other  day 
"  A  mighty  deluge  fwam  into  our  hall 
"  As  if  it  meant  to  wafh  away  the  law.'* 

An  idea,  lam  informed,  has  been  fuggefl- 
ed  of  remo\dng  the  various  buildings  and 

incumbrances  which  at  prefent  furround  this 
hall,  which  I  doubt  not  would  reveal  many 
Gothic  parts  and  ornaments  that  have  been 
fo  long  and  fo  Ihamefully  obfcured  from  the 

notice 
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notice  of  the  curious.  The  entire  removal 
of  the  decayed  buildings  of  the  Exchequer 
Chambers,  6cc.  towards  the  river,  would  like- 
wife  make  a  fpacious  opening  for  the  difplay 
of  Wellminfter-bridge,  a  ftru6lure  which, 
amidlt  all  our  boafled  improvements  in  this 
fpecies  of  building,  we  have  not  yet  exceeded. 

This  elegant  work  was  begun  and  com- 
pleted from  a  defign,  and  under  the  manage- 
ment, of  Mr.  Charles  Labelye,  a  native  of 
Switzerland.  The  firfl:  fhone  was  laid  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1739,  by  Henry  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  a  nobleman  to  v/hofe  fkill  and 
tafle  we  owe  much  of  its  excellence.  The 
whole  of  the  fuperftrufture  is  of  Portland 
ftone,  except  the  fpandrels  of  the  arches, 
which  are  built  of  purbeck,  a  material,  that 
is  not  only  much  cheaper,  but  being  of  a 
darker  hue,  makes  a  good  back-ground,  and 
gives  a  relief  to  the  other  parts  conftrucled 
with  Portland  flone.    The  bridge  v/as  opened 
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for  carriages  feven  years,  nine  months,  and 
fixteen  days  after  the  laying  of  the  firfl  ftone, 
and  was  completely  finiflied,  fays  the  archi- 
te6l,  in  eleven  years,  nine  months,  and  twen- 
ty-one days  i  he  likewife  informs  us  that  the 
whole  expence  did  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  thoufand  eight  hundred 
pounds. 

This  bridge  is  twelve  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-three feet  in  length,  and  its  five  principal 
arches  have  each  more  fpace  than  the  width 
of  Weflminfter-hall :  The  quantity  of  ftone 
ufed  in  this  building,  is  nearly  double  to 
that  employed  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

It  is  matter  of  aftonifliment  that  we  find 
at  that  period  fo  much  oppofition  made  to  the 
building  of  a  jftone  bridge.  The  plan  and 
eftimate  for  one  compofed  of  wood  was  laid 
before  the  Commiflioners,  and  favorably  re- 
ceived ;  but  on  urging  the  builder  to  fixa  fum 

for 
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for  keeping  It  in  repair,  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  he  declined  making  any  pro^o- 
fal ;  notwithflanding  which  the  wooden  pro- 
ject had  many  friends,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  fmall  majority  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  that 
the  plan  for  a  ftone  bridge  was  carried;  thofe 
in  the  minority  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Wooden  Peers. 

The  utility  of  a  bridge  on  this  fpot  was 
urged  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  ferry  at  this  place  is  known  to  have  been 
eftablidied  ever  fmce  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  on  digging  the  foundation  of  this 
bridge,  was  found  a  copper  medal,  well 
preferved  ;  upon  one  fide  of  which  was  the 
head  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  and  on  the 
reverfe  the  figure  of  a  woman,  holding  a 
pair  of  fcales  in  her  right  hand,  and  fupport- 
ing  a  cornucopia  with  her  left. 

A  T  the  completion  of  Weflminfler-bridge, 

the 
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the  advantages  arifing  from  the  ferry-boat, 
which  had  from  time  immemorial  been  the 
property  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
having  cafed,  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  five  pounds,  was  given  to  that 
fee  as  an  equivalent. 

The  great  improvements  recently  made 
upon  the  Thames  by  the  embankments  at 
the  houfes  of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and 
Buccleugh,  and  the  Earl  of  Fife,  are  not 
only  ornamental,  but  give  an  additional 
depth  of  water  in  aid  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river.  The  cabinet  of  pi6lures  in  the 
houfe  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  is  highly 
defeivino;  the  attention  of  the  curious.  The 
decayed  old  building  next  the  water,  which 
formed  part  of  the  offices  in  the  houfe  of  the 
late  Dutchefs  of  Portland,  was  the  kitchen 
belonging  to  the  old  palace  of  Whitehall, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  its  ruinous  ftate, 
will  foon  be  removed,  and  the  embankment 
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continued  down  the  river,  till  it  joins  that 
of  Somerfet-place.  The  upper  part  of  the 
elegant  banquetting-houfe  at  Whitehall 
appears  confpicuous  from  the  river  j  in  the 
fa9ade  of  this  noble  ftru6lure,  the  happy 
adaption  of  the  various  orders  and  juft  pro- 
portions of  all  its  ornaments,  render  it,  in 
ftiy  judgment,  a  model  of  perfe6lion,  and  a 
ftudy  for  profeflbrs  in  the  fcience  of  archi- 
tefture,  and  if  more  attended  to,  the  critical 
obferver  would  not  have  fo  frequent  occafion 
to  take  offence  at  the  abfurdities  of  modern 
elevations. 

This  edifice  was  begun  in  1619;  It  was 
from  a  defign  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  was  exe- 
cuted by  Nicholas  Stone,  mafter-mafon  and 
archite6l  to  the  King  j  it  was  finiflied  in  two 
years,  and  coft  feventeen  thoufand  pounds. 
Mr.  Walpole  fays,  that  the  pay  of  Inigo 
Jones,  at  the  period  of  building  this  flruc- 
ture,  was  only  eight  fhillings  and  four-pence 

per 
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The  back  apartments  in  thefe  buildings 
are  principally  in  darknefs,  and  almoft  de- 
prived of  air,  while  the  grand  front  is  parch- 
ing in  the  fummer  months,  nearly  under  the 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone ;  and  fliould  the  in- 
habitants efcape  the  miferies  of  fufFocation, 
the  perpetual  rumbling  of  the  coal  carts, 
carriages,  &c.  beneath  this  pile,  will  at  leaft 
keep  them  in  conftant  apprehenfion  of  being 
deflroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

This  building  was  ere6led  on  the  fpot 
called  Durham-yard,  where  formerly  ftood 
the  palace  of  the  Bifliops  of  Durham,  which 
was  originally  ere6ted  by  Thomas  De  Hat- 
field, Bifliop  of  that  fee,  in  1345.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  mint  was  eftabhfh- 
ed  here,  by  the  influence  of  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, Lord  Admiral ;  it  was  afterwards  the 
refidence  of  the  ambitious  John  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Northumberland  5  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  likewife  obtained  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth the  ufe  of  Durham-place. 

Of 
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Of  the  ancient  palace  called  the  Savoy, 
which  was  begun  by  Henry  VII.  and  finifhed 
by  his  fon,  little  of  the  front,  towards  the  ri- 
ver, now  remains ;  the  former  edifice  was  ce- 
lebrated in  ancient  times,  as  being  the  reli- 
dence  of  Monarchs,  and  the  prifon  of  John 
King  of  France,  after  the  battle  of  Poi6liers, 
in  1356.  It  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  Wat 
Tyler  in  1381,  from  his  enmity  to  its  great 
pofTefTor  John  of  Gaunt.  Of  the  prefent  re- 
mains, part  is  converted  into  barracks,  and 
part  to  a  loathfome  prifon,  which  it  is  to 
be  wifhed,  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  may 
foon  be  removed,  together  with  its  ruins,  ^o 
difgraceful  to  the  fcenery  of  the  river  and  its 
vicinity. 

Adjoining  thefe  ruins,  Somerfet-place, 
that  immenfe  and  extenlive  fabric,  though 
far  from  being  completed,  mull:  neceflarily 
claim  our  attention,  by  raifmg  ideas  of  mag- 
nificence in  the  mind  of  the  fpe6lator ;  it  is 
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creeled  on  a  noble  terrace  fifty- three  feet 
wide,  and  the  building^  when  finiihed,  will 
extend  about  eleven  hundred  feet.  From 
this  terrace  the  fcenery  of  our  noble  capital, 
and  juilly- famed  river  Thames,  taken  in  any 
point  of  view,  exceeds,  in  my  judgment, 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

This  elegant  fuperllruclure  is  fupported 
on  a  rough  ruftic  bafement,  adorned  with  a 
lofty  arcade  confiding  of  thirty  two  arches, 
each  twelve  feet  wide,  and  twenty-four  high. 
The  grand  femicircular  arch  in  the  middle 
of  the  bafement  is,  as  I  am  informed,  for  the 
reception  of  the  King's  barges.  The  length 
of  the  arcade  is  happily  relieved  by  projec- 
tions, diflinguifhed  by  rufticated  columns 
of  the  Tufcan  order. 

On  the  terrace  the  fouth  or  principal  front 
confifls  of  a  ruftic  bafement,  over  which  the 
Corinthian  order  prevails,  and  muft  be  al- 
lowed 
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lowed  to  have  an  air  of  magnificence ;  yet 
this  front,  confidered  as  a  grand  aflemblage, 
has  been  deemed  cenfurable,  as  confining  of 
too  many  diftinft  parts,  and  not  forming 
one  complete  and  perfect  whole. 

The  dome  in  the  center  is  certainly  too 
fmall  for  the  extent  of  the  building,  it  fhould 
have  had  a  diameter  nearly  equal  to  the  cen- 
tral projeftion,  whereas  it  is  but  the  breadth 
of  the  periftyle  over  which  it  is  placed. 

I  H  A  V  E  the  pleafure  of  communicating  to 
the  public  the  annexed  elegant  defign  for  a 
bridge,  by  Thomas  Sandby,  Efq.  Profeflbr  uf 
Architefture  to  the  Royal  Arademy,  which 
if  thrown  acrofs  the  Thames  from  the  weft- 
ern  extremity  of  Somerfet-place,  would  m  a 
great  meafare  remove  the  objection  that  has 
been  raifed  to  the  length  of  that  building* 
and  add  a  fpecimen  of  tafte  and  magnificence 
to  the  public  works  of  this  great  city,  fur- 
A  a  2  palTnig 
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per  diem,  and  forty-fix  pounds  per  annum, 
for  houfe-rent,  &c. 

The  emblematical  pi6lures  reprefenting 
the  apotheofis  of  King  James,  in  the  cieling, 
are  the  works  of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  and 
juftly  rank  amongft  his  firft  produftionsj 
he  was  paid  three  thoufand  pounds  for  this 
undertaking.    ' 

HuNGERFoRD  Stairs  and  Market  derive 
their  appellation  from  an  Earl  of  Hunger- 
ford,  whofe  houfe  formerly  flood  on  the  fite 
which  the  market  now  occupies :  a  little  be- 
low Hungerford-flairs,  the  Bifliops  of  Nor- 
wich had  their  inn  or  lodgings,  called  Nor^ 
wich  Houfe,  which  having  been  purchafed  by 
Heath  Aichbifhop  of  York,  in  1556,  was 
then  called  York  Houfe.  The  premifes  were 
afterwards  purchafed  and  occupied  by  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  after  his 
death  were  parcelled  oat  into  ftreets,  which 

flill 
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ftill  retain  the  name  of  York-buildings,  &c,  j 
the  prefent  gate  to  which,  leading  from  the 
water,  is  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  re- 
mains another  teflimony  of  his  unequalled 
excellence  as  an  archite6l.  The  lions  on 
this  water-gate  were  fculptured  by  Andrew 
Kearne,  a  German. 

The  elevated  and  very  confpicuous  fitua- 
tion  of  that  pile  of  building  called  the  Adel- 
phi,  where  fo  much  brick  and  mortar  has 
been  heaped  together,  forms  fuch  a  mountain 
of  abfurdity,  as  fcarcely  to  be  deemed  worthy 
a  criticifm.  Withoutfide  this  ponderous 
mafs  we  find  a  feries  of  trifling  ornaments, 
fit  only  to  be  viewed  through  a  microfcope, 
or  to  decorate  a  lady's  drefhng  room ;  and 
though  they  may  claim  the  merit  of  foreign 
growth,  and  of  having  been  defigned  by  the 
ancients,  they  were  either  totally  difcarded- 
by  them,  or  ufed  only  for  inferior  purpofes. 

The 
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pafling  any  thing  it  has  yet  received.  This 
defign  was  made  by  the  ingenious  archite6l 
for  the  purpofe  of  illuflrating  his  le6i:ures  on 
the  fubje(5l  of  bridge-building,  and  from  the 
view  before  us,  we  have  ample  proof  of  his 
ability,  in  a  happy  combination  of  the  mofl 
elegant  forms,  with  all  that  can  be  attained 
in  point  of  utility. 

It  confifts  of  feven  principal  arches, 
each  ninety-two  feet  wide.  The  piers  are 
adorned  w4th  Doric  pilaflers,  and  a  noble 
entablature,  each  wing  contains  various 
apartments,  and  is  crowned  with  a  dome 
fixty-fix  feet  in  diameter.  Over  the  center 
arch  is  an  ornamental  building  compofed  of 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders.  The  piers 
are  conftru6led  with  niches  for  flatues,  and 
pannels  for  has  reliefs. 

At  each  end,  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  is 
through  a  grand  arch  forty -fix  feet  high,  and 

twenty- 
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twenty-three  wide,  leading  to  the  carriage- 
way, which  is  fifty  .five  feet  in  breadth  j  at 
each  fide  of  that  arch  is  a  fmaller  one  for 
foot  paflengers,  continued  to  a  covered  colon- 
nade of  the  Ionic  order,  where  the  foot-way 
between  the  columns  is  thirteen  feet  broad. 
The  bridge,  including  its  wings,  extends  one 
thoufand  and  fixty-two  feet,  and  its  height 
to  the  upper  balluftrades  in  the  center  and 
wings  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet. 

I  CANNOT  quit  the  fubjeft  of  Somerfet- 
place  without  adverting  to  the  Strand  front, 
which  is  defervedly  admired  as  being  the  moft 
elegant  part  of  the  edifice;  it  confifts  of  a 
rich  and  ornamental  ruftic  bafement  fupport- 
ing  an  excellent  example  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  containing  a  principal  and  attic  ftoiy. 
The  decorations  of  this  front  are  in  a  fuperior 
tafte,  and  do  honour  to  the  fcientific  know- 
ledge of  the  architeft ;  it  has,  however,  not 
efcaped  the   criticifm   of  fome    who  have 

thought 
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thought  the  bafement  too  predominant,  be- 
ing nearly  the  fame  height  as  the  order 
above. 

At  the  grand  entrance  of  this  building, 
the  arches  are  likewife  deemed  too  high  for 
their  width,  and  are  thought  to  injure  the  ge- 
neral efFe6l  of  this  elegant  fa9ade  ^  but  had  the 
archite6l  been  lefs  circumfcribed  in  fpace,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  obviated  this  ob- 
je6lion. 

Entering  the  quadrangle,  an  excellent 
ftatue  of  Father  Thames,  modelled  by  Ba- 
con, will,  from  its  fuperior  merit,  claim  the 
world's  attention  5  but  we  are  forry  to  add, 
that  it  is  a  general  remark  that  this  river  God 
is  totally  mifplaced,  and  fo  far  removed  from 
his  proper  element,  as  to  induce  us  to  believe 
that  from  indignation  and  difguft,  he  will 
not,  under  thefe  circumftances,  be  prevailed 
upon  to   difpenfe  the  bleffings  of  his  urn. 

The 
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The  ere6l  figure  above  it  is  tame  and  femi- 
nine, and  in  merit  much  inferior  to  the  reft 
of  the  compofition. 

Some  objections  have  been  made  to  the 
height  of  three  fides  of  the  quadrangle  ;  but 
if  there  are  parts  in  the  external  of  this 
great  and  magnificent  undertaking,  which  to 
nice  and  critical  obfervation  may  appear  cen- 
furable,  few  fuch  objedions  can  reafonably 
be  made  to  the  internal,  where  utility  in 
general  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  every 
department. 

The  oppofite  fhore  of  the  river  Thames, 
though  not  rich  in  public  buildings,  has  yet 
fome  works  in  art  and  fcience  that  demand 
our  attention.  In  Mrs.  Coade's  manufactory 
of  artificial  ftone  will  be  found  numberlefs 
ftatues,  bufts,  vafes,  pedeftals,  and  every  ar- 
chiteftural  enrichment  known  to  the  ancients 
or  moderns,  with  their  foliages  and  moft  mi- 
nute 
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nute  ornaments,  all  of  which  are  executed 
with  more  delicacy  and  fliarpnefs  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  beft  fculptures,  and  at  lefs 
than  half  the  expence. 

The  durability  of  the  various  articles  pro- 
duced in  this  work,  as  far  as  the  experience 
of  twenty-three  years  can  afcertain,  leaves  no 
doubt  but  that  that  defirable  quality  will  be 
annexed  to  its  other  recommendations.  The 
arcanum  of  the  compofition  feems  to  reft 
with  the  proprietors,  as  feveral  attempts 
have  been  made  to  eftablifh  works  on  a  fimi^ 
lar  plan,  but  none  have  as  yet  fucceeded. 
The  moft  elegant  and  expenfive  produ6lion 
I  have  feen  from  this  manufa6lory,  is  the 
fcreen  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Wind- 
for,  where  every  minute  Gothic  ornament 
and  proje6lion  is  retained,  and  with  appa- 
rent fuperiority  to  any  performance  of  the 
chiffel.  When  we  confider  that  thefe  nicer 
productions  are  burnt  or  baked  in  a  kiln,  it 

becomes 
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becomes  matter  of  aftonifliment  that  they 
preferve  with  fo  much  dehcacy  tlieir  original 

and  proper  form. 

Not  far  from  Mrs.  Coade's,  on  the  banks 
of  our  Thames,  is  to  be  found  in  the  higheft 
ftate  of  cultivation,  the  richeft  and  perhaps 
the  moft  diverfified  vineyard  the  world  can 
boaft,  where  the  various  produ6tions  of  the 
grape  yield  every  luxuriant  wine  that  can  be 
named,  from  "  humble  port  to  imperial  to- 
kay,"  and  from  which  fertile  produftion, 
we  have  no  longer  reafon  to  dread  the  fai- 
lure of  foreign  vintages.  Such  is  the  magic 
power  of  the  foil  of  Mr.  Beaufoy>  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  prolific  fpot. 

On  this  fite  flood  Cuper's  Garden,  which 
derived  its  name  from  one  Boyder  Cuper,  a 
gardener  in  the  Arundel  family  at  the  time 
this  fpot  was  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Arundel. 
Here  many  damaged  ftatues  from  this  noble 
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Lord's  colle6lion  were  lodged,  on  the  demoli- 
tion of  Arundel-houfe,  which  flood  on  the 
fite  now  called  Howard-ftreet,  on  the  op- 
pofite  fhore. 

A  LITTLE  below  this  place  a  new  flruc- 
ture  has  been  lately  ere6led,  called  the  patent 
fliot  manufaclory.  It  is  near  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  about  nineteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  works  half  a  tun  of  lead  in 
an  hour.  It  cofl  near  fix  thoufand  pounds, 
but  cannot  be  confidered  as  an  obje6l  orna- 
mental to  the  river  Thames, 

The  venerable  hall  of  the  middle  Tem- 
ple, breaking  through  a  thicket  of  trees 
acrofs  the  garden,  has  from  the  water  a  truly 
piflurefque  appearence.  This  magnificent 
building  was  erected,  according  to  the  date 
on  the  eafl  window,  which  is  of  painted  glafs, 
in  1570.  It  is  a  fpacious  and  well  propor- 
tioned room,  and  the  fine  Gothic  vaulted 

.     cieling. 
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cieling,  which  Is  of  oak,  is  enriched  with  or- 
naments fuitable  to  the  times,  and  kept  in 
good  prefervation.  On  the  fmall  pannels 
around  the  hall  are  painted  the  arms  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  been  readers  to  the  fo- 
ciety,  they  are  judicioufiy  placed,  and  have 
a  good  effedl. 

The   Inner  Temple  hall  is  confiderably 
lefs,  and,  from  its  ftyle  of  architedure,  is 
certainly  of  older  date  ;  there  is  Uttle  doubt 
of  its  being  the    fame  building  in    which 
we  find,  on  the  i6th  of  Oftober,  1555,  a 
magnificent  dinner  given  at  a  call  of  Ser- 
jeants, when  they  fat  down  to  a  (landing 
difh  of  wax,  reprefenting  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  a  bill  of  fare,  that  in  length 
might  vie  with  a  modern  bill  in  chancery, 
and  from  which  one  would  fuppofe  they 
had  ftript  the  parks  of  all  their  red  deer, 
and  the  Thames  of  all  its  fwans,  having  on 
B  b  2  ^^'^^ 
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this  occafion  convened  no  lefs  than  ninety- 
four  of  thefe  birds. 

About  feven  years  after,  in  1562,  at  a 
Chriftmas  gambol,  we  find  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, with  all  the  great  law  officers,  hunt- 
ing in  this  hall,  a  fox  and  a  cat,  with  nine  ox 
ten  couple  of  hounds,  the  huntfman  blowing 
his  horn,  until  the  fox  and  the  cat  are  fet 
upon  by  the  hounds,  and  killed  beneath  the 
fire. 

Dudley  Earl  of  Leicefler  was  the  hero 
of  this  feaft,  who  on  the  occafion  was  called 
Palaphilos  Prince  of  Sophie,  and  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  entertained  by  a  perfon  ftiling 
himfelf  a  Sovereign  Prince,  when  fupper  be^ 
ing  ended,  "the  Conftable  Marfhall  pre- 
"  fented  himfelf  with  drums  afore  him, 
"  mounted  on  a  fcafFold  borne  by  four 
"  men,  and  goeth  three  times  round  about 

«  tliQ 
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"  the  harthe  crying  aloud,  A  Lord,  A  Lord, 
«  &c.  then  he  defcendeth  and  goeth  to 
«  dance,  &c.  and  after  he  calleth  his  court, 
"  every  one  by  name,  one  by  one,  in  this 
**  manner : 

*«  Sir  Francis  Flatterer,   of  Fowiehurft, 

«  in  the  county  of  Buckingham. 
«  Sir  Randle  Rackabite,  of  Rafcall-Hall, 

*'  in  the  county  of  Rakehell. 
**  Sir   Morgan   Mumchance,    of   Much 

<«  Monkery,    in   the   county   of  Mad 

"  Mopery. 
'*  Sir  Bartholomew  Baldbreech,  of  But- 

*'  tockfbury,  in  the  county  of  Breke-^ 

*'  neck," 

«  This  done,  the  Lord  of  Mifrule  addref- 
«  feth  himfelf  to  the  banquet,  which  ended 
«  with  fome  minftrelfye,  mirth  and  danc- 
f*  ing,  every  man  departeth  to  reft." 

With 
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Wi  TH  fuch  mummenes  were  our  ancient 
fages  in  the  law,  and  rulers  of  the  land, 
content  to  regale  themfelves  -,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  as  elegance  and  refinement 
have  progrefTively  increafed  in  later  times, 
the  itatues  have  become  more  voluminous, 
and  bills  in  chanceiy  have  lengthened  in 
the  fame  ratio. 

The  recent  improvements  to  the  Temple 
Gardens,  and  embankments  into  the  river, 
have  added  greatly  to  the  views  from  the 
Thames,  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  a 
proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  regulation 
of  the  coal- lighters,  by  keeping  them  nearer 
to  the  (liore,  and  not  fufFering  them  to  block 
up  the  channel,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe 
when  a  large  fleet  arrives  in  the  riven 
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SECTION      X. 

Xh  E  noble  addition  of  Black- friars-bridge 
to  the  river  Thames,  whether  confidered  as 
an  ornament,  or  an  objed  of  convenience  to 
our  capital,  cannot  but  yield  the  higheft  gra- 
tification to  the  mind  of  every  well-wi(her  to 
the  intereft  of  this  ifland,  as  well  as  the  citi^ 
zen  of  this  great  emporium  of  the  univerfe. 

The  fpacious  and  numerous  public  roads 
which  the  communication  with  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  and  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  &c.  have  opened  fincetheeredionof 
this  bridge,  evince  at  once  the  judicious 
choice  of  fituation  for  fuch  a  ftrudure. 

In  Febuary  1754,  the  city  determined  on 
building  a  bridge  on  this  (pot,  and  in  Janu- 
ai"y>  1756,  a  petition  was  prefented  to  Par- 
liament, 
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liament,  in  confequence  of  which  an  a6l  paf* 
fed,  empowering  the  Mayor,  &c.  to  procure 
a  loan  of  one  hundred  an  fixty  thoufand 
pounds,  the  fum  required  to  complete  this 
undertaking  j  the  intereft  was  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  tolls  granted  by  the  a6l.  Amongft  the 
many  defigns  propofed  for  a  bridge  that  of 
Mr.  Robert  Milnes  was  approved,  and  the 
firft  ftone  laid  on  the  30th  of  06lober,  1760, 
by  the  then  Lord  Mayor.  It  was  completed 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1768,  at  the 
expence  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- two  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  three 
fhillings  and  ten-pence. 

The  length  of  this  bridge  is  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-five  feet ;  the  breadth  of  the  car- 
riage-way twenty-eight,  and  of  the  two  foot- 
paths feven  feet  each.  It  confifts  of  nine 
ellptical  arches,  the  center  of  which  is  one 
hundred  feet  wide.  The  eliptical  form,  as  it 
gives  more  fpace,  is  well  adapted  to  aid  the 

navigation. 
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navigation,  though  the  circular  is  generally- 
allowed  to  be  fuperior  in  flrength.  The 
upper  furface  of  this  bridge  forms,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  too  large  a  portion  of  a  cir- 
cle, a  fault  generally  imputed  by  foreigners, 
and  perhaps  with  j  uftice,  to  moil  of  our  build- 
ings of  this  kind.  The  defign  of  this  bridge 
muft  be  allowed  to  have  an  ample  fhare  of 
elegance.  The  Ionic  pillars  projefting  from 
the  piers  give  a  happy  relief  to  the  whole,  and 
appear  Angularly  light  and  beautiful  from 
the  river.  It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  the  ma- 
terials for  this  work  had  been  felecled  of  a 
more  durable  quality,  as  it  might  then  have 
fhewn  to  poflerity  the  merits  of  its  architect 
who  (lands  a  fair  chance  at  prefent  of  out- 
living his  own  work.  At  the  building  of 
this  bridge  the  city  was  authorifed  to  fill 
up  the  channel  of  Bridewell-dock,  that 

"  King  of  dykes,  than  which  no  lluice  of  mud 
"  With  deeper  fable  blots  the  filver  flood.'* 
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The  mouth  of  this  creek,  Stowe  fays,  lit 
1307,  was  of  fuch  a  width  and  depth,  "that 
".  ten  or  twelve  fhips  navies  at  once,  with 
"  merchandifes,  were  wont  to  come  to  the 
*•  aforefaid  bridge  of  Fleete. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  draw-bridges 
were  at  that  period  upon  London-bridge, 
through  which  vefTels  of  a  certain  iize 
might  pafs,  and  land  their  cargoes  in  the 
mouth   of  the   fleet. 

From  BlacWriars-b ridge,  amidft  the  no- 
ble amphitheatre  of  buildings  on  the  Lon- 
don fide  of  the  river,  theftately  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul,  at  once  the  boafl  of  art  and  fcience 
in  our  country,  raifes  its  majeflic  dome 
The  firll  flone  of  this  grand  edifice  was  laid 
on  the  2 1  ft  of  June,  1675,  and  was  completed 
in  1710,  from  the  defign  of  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren,  to  whofe  extraordinary  talents  alone 
(not  from  any  hint  borrowed  from  the  church 

of 
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of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  as  has  been  generally 
conceived,)  we  owe  this  perfed  and  fublime 
undertaking.  The  higheft  ftone  on  the  top 
of  the  lantern  wasla  id  by  the  hand  of  the 
architeft's  fon,  Mr.  Chriftopher  Wren,  at  the 
particular  requeft  of  his  father. 

It  isafmgularcircumftance  that  this  work 
was  begun  and  finiOied  by  one  architect  and 
under  one  prelate,  Dr.  Compton,  BiQiop  of 
London,  when  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Rome,    was    one    hundred    and^^  forty- five 
years  in  building,  and  under  the  reign  of 
nineteen  Popes.     Wren,  in  his  Parentalia, 
mentions  an  extraordinary  incident  which 
occurred  at  the  commencement  of  this  un- 
dertaking :  "  That  when  the  furveyor  in  per- 
"  fon  had  fet  out  the  dimenfions  of  the  great 
<^  dome,  a  common  labourer  was  ordered  to 
*'  bring  a  flat  ftone  from  the  heaps  of  rubbiih, 
«  to  be  laid  for  a  diredion  to  the  mafon  j  the 
«  fton^  which  was  immediately  brought  and 
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"  laid  down  for  that  purpofe,  happened  to  be 
"  a  piece  of  a  grave-ftone,  with  nothing  re- 
"  maining  of  the  infcription,  but  this  fmgle 
"  word  in  large  capitals,  Refurgam  j"  from 
hence  it  is  thought  Sir  Chriftopher  caught  the 
idea  of  the  Phoenix,  which  is  placed  on  the 
fouth  portico,  and  to  which  he  has  added  the 
motto  "  Refurgam." 

From  the  fame  work  we  are  told  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  building  was  chiefly  fupported 
by  an  eafy  duty  on  fea-coal  brought  to  the 
port  of  London.  If  every  part  of  the  impofl 
on  that  neceflary  article  had  been  as  lauda- 
bly applied,  we  fhould  have  had  lefs  rea- 
fon  to  be  diflatisfied  with  the  gallantries  of 
Charles  II. 

To  go  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  this  fuperb  pile  of  building,  it  is 
prefamed  will  not  be  expe6led  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  this  work,  nor  can  I,  by 

my 
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my  feeble  eulogium,  add  one  iota  to  the 
fame  of  its  great  architea,  whofe  genius 
may  be  faid  to  have  awakened  the  fpiiit  of 
fcience  in  our  country. 

Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1723, 
and  v/as  interred  beneath  the  fouth  aide  of 
the  choir,  near  the  eaft  end.  The  clofe  of  the 
Latin  epitaph  written  by  his  fon  is  happily 
applied,  but  is  unfortunately  fo  obfcurely 
placed  as  to  be  feen  only  by  thofe  who  de- 
fcend  beneath  the  church  : 

«'  LecSlor,  (i  monumentum  requiris,  clrcumfpice." 

At  this  period,  when  the  fculptor's  aid  is 
called  forth  to  decorate  this  noble  edifice, 
furely  the  firft  memorial  ere6led  within  its 
walls,  fhould  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
fame  and  extraordinary  talents  of  Sir 
Chriflopher  Wren. 

The 
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The  remark  already  thrown  out  in  this 
work,  of  want  of  a  larger  fpace,  as  we  ap- 
proach our  mofl:  diftinguifhed  buildings,  for 
the  purpofe  of  difplaying  them  to  advantage, 
is  here  remarkably  confpicuous ;  a  removal 
of  all  the  buildings  between  this  edifice  and 
the  river,  not  to  except  Do6lor's  Commons, 
and  even  Apothecary's  Hall,  would  rid  the 
neighbourhood  of  many  intricate  ways,  and 
lay  open  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  one  of 
the  firfl  ilruftures  in  the  world. 

Paul's  Wharf  Hill,  adjoining  to  Doctor's 
Commons,  as  appears  by  the  leafes  granted 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  formerly  held 
the  name  of  Camera  Dianse,  which  Camera 
was  a  fpacious  vaulted  room  full  of  mazes 
and  labyrinths,  and  in  which  Henry  II.  is 
reported  to  have  kept  his  Diana  or  favourite 
Rofamond,  when  {he  was  abfent  from  Wood- 
flock-park, 

The 
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The  extenfive  building  on  the  Surrey  fide 
of  Black  Friars  Bridge,  called  the  Albion 
Mills,  from  its  commodious  fituation,  and 
various  advantages  of  conveyance,  &c.  it  is 
prefumed  would  have  enabled  the  proprietors 
to  have  brought  that  valuable  article  corn  to 
market  at  a  reduced  price ;  but  report,  per- 
haps calumny,  deemed  the  undertaking  a  mo- 
nopoly 5  and  whether  from  incendiaries  or  ac- 
cident, it  ceafed  to  be  an  objea  of  diflatif- 
faaion,  from  the  conflagration  which  hap- 
pened within  the  lafl:  year. 

From  this  building,  the  bufy  fcenery  of 
the  oppofite  fhore,  abounding  in  wharfs, 
warehoufes  and  various  conveniencies  for  the 
aid  of  our  commerce,  gives  the  higheft  idea 
of  the  induflry  and  confequent  opulence  of 
our  capital ;  yet  with  how  much  regret  muft 
we  deplore  the  want  of  the  execution  of  that 
noble  plan  defignedby  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren, 
after  the  fire  of  London,  in  which  he  pro- 
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pofedtohave  built  a  fpacious  wharf  and  quay 
from  London-bridge  to  the  Temple,  and  fo 
to  have  ranged  all  the  halls  belonging  to  the 
feveral  companies  of  the  city,  with  proper 
warehoufes  for  merchants  interfperfed,  as  to 
have  rendered  it  at  once,  the  moft  beautiful 
and  ufeful  arrangement  of  ftru6lures  in  the 
world  3  but  the  hurry  of  rebuilding,  and  the 
difputes  at  that  time  about  property,  prevent- 
ed this  glorious  fcheme  from  taking  place. 

Among  the  many  works  of  Sir  Chriilo- 
pher  Wren  which  adorn  our  capital,  and  en- 
rich the  fcenery  of  the  river,  the  fteeple  of  St. 
Mary  le  Bow,  in  Cheapfide,  clafTes  as  one  of 
the  firfl ;  the  happy  difpofition  of  the  various 
orders  of  architedlure,  in  which  he  feems  to 
have  foared  above  the  ordinary  rules  of  fci- 
ence,  forms  an  affemblage  of  tafte  and  ele- 
gance, rarely  to  be  met  with.  This  church 
was  built  on  the  walls  of  an  old  temple  that 
Hood  on  the  Roman  caufeway,  which  was 
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eighteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  prefent 
flreet. 

A  LARGE  mafs  of  ftoiie  prefents  Itfelf  far- 
ther eaftward,  which  we  are  told  is  the  Man- 
fion  Houfe ;  but  whether  from  its  ponderous 
appearance  it  is  the  attic  or  the  bafe  of  that 
building  is  not  eafily  diftinguifhable. 

It  has  been  ludicroufly  fuggefted  that  this 
city  manfion  was  errefted  from  a  defign  of 
a  fhip  carpenter,  which  was  received  in  pre- 
ference to  one  prefented  by  Lord  Burlington; 
this  is  faid  to  have  been  the  work  of  Palladio, 
and  that  upon  a  queflion  put  at  the  time  in  a 
city  committe,  who  this  Palladio  was ;  and  it 
being  anfwered,  that  he  was  a  papift,  and  a 
non-freeman  of  the  city  of  London,  his  defign 
was  immediately  voted  inadmiflible.  Had  it 
been  the  fortune  of  the  city,  that  her  honors 
had   at  that  time  been  in  fuch  hands  as 
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difllngulflied  them  in  the  year  1791,  this  dif- 
grace  would  never  have  ilained  their  annals. 
The  then  chief  magiftrate,  fkilled  in  more 
than  fcience,  and  wealthy  as  the  eali,  with  a 
fway  like  that  of  the  company  which  rules  in 
Hindoflan,  pofTelfefs  at  once  the  empire  and 
commerce  of  the  arts ;  and  as  the  Ganges  is 
permitted  to  waft  no  treafure,  no  model  of 
elegance,  or  produdl  of  value,  without  pay- 
ing tribute  to  them  j  fo  no  navigable  flream 
throughout  the  globe  can  flow,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  m^ore  extended  control  of 
his  deeper  feated  empire ;  nor  would  the  name 
of  Palladio  have  been  unknown  at  Guildhall, 
or  any  advantage  public  or  private  to  be  de- 
rived from  that  name  have  efcaped  the  dif- 
cerning  eye  and  commercial  talents  of  that 
vigilant  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

•    On   the  oppofite  fhore,   which  is  called 
Bank-fide,  was  formerly  the  Bear  Garden,  or 
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"  BritiQi  Circus,"  where  Stowe  fays,  "  bears, 
"  bulls,  and  other  beafls  were  kept  to  be 
"  baited,  as  alfo  maftives  in  feveral  kennels, 
"  nourifhed  to  bait  them."  Savage  as  this 
cuftom  may  now  appear,  it  certainly  w^as 
confidered  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  as  a  fit 
entertainment  for  perfons  of  the  firfl  quality, 
and  we  are  told  that  ilie  accompanied  the 
French  AmbafTador  to  this  fcene  of  brutality, 
as  to  a  rational  and  pleafant  amufement. 

Adjoining  to  this  fpot  flood  the  Globe 
Theatre,  where  our  immortal  Shakefpeare  is 
known  to  have  occafionally  trod  the  flage ; 
and  for  which,  in  1603,  he  with  his  fellow 
commedians  obtained  a  licence.  Mofl  of  his 
plays  are  faid  to  have  been  performed  here, 
and  at  the  theatre  at  Black-friars. 

During  the  hours  of  exhibition,  which 

were  always  by  day-light,  a  flag  was  dif- 
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played  on  the  roof  of  the  building,  which 
was  of  an  hexagonal  form,  though  from  its 
name,  mofl  probably  it  was  round  within. 


When  the  fanguinary  fports  of  the  Bear  Gar- 
den were  over,  the  fame  fpedlators,  it  is  mofl 
probable,  reforted  to  the  adjoining  theatre. 
Taylor,  the  water-poet,  obferves,  "  that  after 
"  the  players  began  to  play  on  the  Bank-fide, 
"  and  to  leave  playing  in  London  and  Mid- 
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«  dlefex,  then  there  went  fuch  great  con* 
"  courfe  of  people  by  water,  that  the  fmall 
"  number  of  watermen  remainmg  at  home, 
"  were  not  able  to  carry  them,  by  reafon 
"  of  the  court,  the  terms,  and  other  em- 
"  ployments." 

It  is  fcarcely  pofTible  to  find  hi  the  hiflory 
of  our  amufements,  a  change  equal  to  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  hours  of  play- 
going,  when  inftead  of  quitting  the  theatre 
by  day-light,  it  is  now  within  a  few  hours  of 
the  breakfaft  tim.e  of  our  anceflors,  before  we 
can  poflibly  reach  home. 

Along  the  banks  on  the  city  fide  of  the 
river  from  Black-friars,  were  formerly  many 
{lately  inns,  a  name  given  to  the  town  refi- 
dences  of  the  nobility  and  perfons  of  confe- 
quence,  at  that  time,  amongft  which  may  be 
ranked  Baynard's  Caflle,  which  being  re- 
built in  1428,  by  Humphry  Duke  of  Glo- 
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Gefter,  was  on  his  demife  granted  by  Henry 
VI.  to  Richard  Duke  of  York,  who  in  1458 
we  find  lodged  here  with  his  train  of  four 
hundred  men,  befides  which  his  noble  follow- 
ers had  each  a  numerous  fuite.  To  the 
north-eaft  of  St.  Paul's  Wharf  flood  Beau- 
mont's Inn,  the  refidence  of  Lord  Railings, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  in  1465. 

Que  en  HiTHEor  harbour  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, poffibly  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Saxons ;  large  boats,  and  even  fhips  here 
difcharged  their  lading.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  it  obtained  its  prefent  name,  be- 
ing called  Ripa  Reginse,  or  Queen's  Wharf. 
The  Ihips  of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  obliged 
to  bring  their  corn  here,  and  were  not  per- 
mitted to  land  it  at  any  other  place. 

Near  Vintner's-hall  flood  Worcefler- 
place,  the  refidence  of  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of 
Worcefler,  Lord  High  Treafurer  of  England; 

and 
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and  near  It  the  Tower  Royal,  fappofed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Henry  I.  and  "  which" 
Stowe  fays,  "  was  the  refidence  of  King  Ste- 
phen."    Edward  III,  gave  the  title  of  Inn 
Royal,  from  having  been  the  refidence  of 
that  Monarch.     Richard  II.  likewife  lodged 
herein  1386,  when  he  entertained  his  royal 
gueft,  Leo  III.  King  of  Armenia,  after  be- 
ing expelled   his    kingdom  by  the  Turks. 
John  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  friend  and  ad- 
herent of  Richard  III.  made  likewife  this 
tower  his  refidence,  having  obtained  a  grant 
of  it  from  his  Sovereign. 

Whittington  College,  in  the  church 
of  St  Michael  Royal,  from  the  name  of  its 
founder,  fliould  not  be  paffed  unnoticed  3  it 
was  built  in  1424,  and  was  fupprefled  at  the 
reformation.  The  alms-houfes  ftill  exift. 
The  famous  cat  of  this  thrice-elefted  Lord 
Mayor  is  now  generally  underftood  to  have 
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been  a  Newcaftle  collier,  a  name  which  thefe 
vefTels  ftill  bear. 

The  Three  Cranes  in  the  Vintry  was  allot- 
ted, by  royal  order,  for  the  landing  of  wines 
and  other  merchandize.  For  a  curious  ac- 
count of  the  jovial  feafting  given  by  Sir 
Henry  Picart,  vintner,  Lord  Mayor  in  1356, 
I  refer  the  reader  to  Stowe's  Survey. 

At  Dowgate  formerly  ftood  one  of  the 
Roman  gates  for  paffengers,  who  took  boat 
here  at  the  trajedtus  or  ferry.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  cufloms  were  paid  by  fhips 
reflinghere,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Queen- 
hithe.  Near  this  runs  concealed  into  the 
Thames,  the  ancient  Wall-brook,  or  river  of 
Wells,  which  rifes  to  the  north  of  Moor- 
fields  ^  it  pafTed  through  London-wall  be- 
tween Bifliopfgate  and  Moorgate,  and  fo  on 
through  the  city  to  this  place. 

In 
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In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  at  the  Erber, 
not  far  from  hence,  was  formerly  a  noble  pa- 
lace, occupied  by  the  family  of  the  Scroops, 
the  Nevills,  and  Richard  the  great  Earl  of 
Warwick.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1584,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Pullifon,  Lord  Mayor,  and  became 
afterwards  the  refidence  of  the  renowned 
Sir  Francis  Drake, 

The  Steel-yard  has  been  a  famous  quay 
for  the  landing  of  merchandife,  as  far  back 
as  the  tenth  century :  here  was  the  Guildhall 
of  the  Eafterlings,  or  the  Germans  of  the 
Steel-yard  i  who,  under  certain  reftri6lions, 
came  hither  with  their  (hips,  and  were  ac- 
counted "worthy  of  good  laws."  It  was 
then  called  Staplehoff,  or  general  houfe  of 
trade  of  the  German  nations ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  about  the  year 
1597,  as  we  became  more  politic,  and  grew 
wifer  with  refpe6l  to  commerce,  this  houle 
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was  fhut  up,  and  the  Germans  expelled  the 
kingdom. 

'Of  Coa:l-harbdiir  we  find  hlflorical  men- 
tion as  far  back  as  Edward  II.  A  magni- 
ficent houfe  was  built  here  by  a  Sir  John 
Poultney,  who  was  four  times  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  from  whom  it  was  named  Poult- 
ney-Inn.  In  1397  it  became  the  refidence 
of  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  Earl 
of  Huntington,  who  gave  a  fplendid  enter- 
tainment in  this  houfe  to  his  royal  brother- 
in-law  Richard  II. 

After  pafling  through  the  hands  of 
many  noble  owners,  this  inn  was  at  length 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  from  whom  it  obtained  the  name 
of  Shrewfbury-houfe. 

In  having  thus  adverted  to  the  many  an- 
cient 
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cieiit  buildings  which  once  graced  the  bank 
of  our  river  Thames,  and  to  the  royal  and 
noble  pofleiTors  of  them,  I  hope  I  fhall  not 
be  cenfured  as  having  deviated  from  my  in- 
tention J  this  brief  account  may  at  leaft 
tend  to  fhew  the  viciffitudes  of  human 
fcenes,  and  the  high  eflimation  in  which 
this  capital  has  ever  been  held,  not  by  the 
mercantile  orders  only,  but  by  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  firft  worth  and  confequence. 
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SECTION      XL 

"We  now  approach  London- bridge,  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  Gothic  labors  of  our  anceftors, 
and  no  lefs  a  fubjea  of  reproach  to  thofe 
who  have  the  fuperintendance  of  it  in  the 
prefent  day.     This  perilous  abfurdity,  for 
fuch  in  its  prefent  renovated,  if  not  muti- 
lated  (late,   it  prefents  itfelf  to  a  modern 
eye,  has  in  its  day  been  ftiled  the  «  wonder 
«  of  the  world,"  and  properly  enough  may 
now  bear  that  epithet,    it  being  a  matter 
of  aftoniHiment  to  every  one,  that  it  is  yet 
in  exiftence, 

The  enormous  fizeof  the  fterlings,  which 
are  and  muft  be  increafmg,  as  the  piers  fall 
into  decay,  will  in  all  probability,  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  fhut  up  the  current  through 
the  few  arches    that  ftill  remain  in  ufe. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  {lerlings  are  by  no  means  coeval  with 
the  bridge,  nor  are  they,  as  is  vulgarly  fup- 
pofed,  at  all  neceflary  either  in  aid  of  the 
depth  of  water,  or  to  reftrain  the  current  at 
ebb,  when  the  river  is  found  navigable  fo 
many  miles  above  the  reach  of  the  tide  :  the 
water  is  now  fo  dammed  up  by  thefe  incum- 
brances, that  at  the  return  of  the  tide,  it 
is  near  five  feet  higher  above  than  below 
the  bridge,  and  hi  its  fall  has  fo  many 
tremendous  catara6ls,  and  hideous  roarings, 
as  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  fpe6lator  with 
honor. 

When  the  nuifance  of  the  houfes  on  the 
upper  part  of  this  bridge  was  removed  in 
1756,  it  is  matter  of  aftonifhment  that  the 
whole  of  this  difgraceful  lumber  was  not  ta- 
ken away.  The  expence  which  has  been  in- 
curred, on  a  moderate  computation,  within 
the  laft  century,  would  have  defrayed  twice 
the  charge  of  building  an  elegant  flru6lure, 

and 
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and  would  probably  have  iaved  the  lives  of 
perhaps  thoiifands  of  his  majefty's  beft  fiib- 
je6ls,  the  induilrious  and  laborious  poor. 

Among  the  many  dreadful  calamities  that 
have  happened  near  this  bridge,  the  premedi- 
tated death  of  Mr.  Temple,  only  fon  of  Sir 
William,  of  whom  I  have  had  occafion  to 
make  mention  in  this  work,  is  deferving  no- 
tice.    On  the  14th  of  April,  1689,  he  hired 
a  boat  on  the  Thames,  and  direfting  his 
waterman  to  London-Bridge,  (having  previ- 
ouHy  filled  his  pocket  with  ftones)    there 
plunged   himfelf  into  the  ftream,  and  in- 
ftantly  funk  to  rife  no  more.     The  apology 
for  this  rafh  a6lion  was  thus  worded  in  a 
note,  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"  My  folly  in  undertaking  what  1  could 
"  not  perform,  whereby  fome  misfortunes 
"  have  befallen  the  King's  fervice,  is  the 
"  caufe  of  my  putting  myfelf  to  this  fudden 
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"  end.  I  wiih  him  fuccefs  in  all  his  under- 
"  takings,  and  a  better  fervant."  The  fin- 
gular  refle6lion  of  his  father  on  this  occafion, 
"  That  a  wife  man  might  difpofe  of  himfelf, 
"  and  make  his  life  as  fhort  as  he  pleafed" — 
breathed  more  the  principles  of  ftoicifm,  and 
of  the  philofophy  of  Zeno,  than  of  parental 
affe6lion,  or  the  lefTons  of  Chriftianity. 

The  width  of  the  river  is  here  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  feet^  and  the  bridge  confifts 
of  nineteen  irregular  arches,  each  fo  unlike  its 
neighbour  in  fize  and  fhape,  as  to  baffle  any 
attempt  at  criticifm.  This  bridge  was  con- 
ftrufted  in  1176,  by  one  Peter,  Curate  of 
Colechurch  in  London,  a  perfon  high  in  re- 
putation for  his  architectural  ikill  j  he  died 
four  years  before  it  was  finifhed,  which 
was  in  1209,  a  period  of  thirty-three 
years ;  it  was  completed  by  three  merchants 
of  London.  The  architeft  was  interred 
in  a  chapel  ercded  at  his  own  expence,  on 

the 
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theeaft  fide  of  this  bridge.  In  the  year  175  s, 
two  years  after  the  demolition  of  this  and 
other  buildings,  it  was  defcribed  as  a  beauti- 
ful arched  Gothic  ftrudure,  fixty-five  feet 
long,  twenty  broad,  and  fourteen  high,  paved 
with  black  and  white  marble,  and  in  the 
middle  a  fepulchral  monument,  wherein  was 
depofited  the  remains  of  Mafter  Peter  the 
Curate.  This  chapel  had  an  entrance  from 
the  river  by  a  winding  flair-cafe,  and  likewife 
one  from  the  ftreet,  and  was  therefore  calcu- 
lated to  receive  the  prayers  of  thofe  who 
travelled  by  water  as  well  as  by  land. 

An  anecdote  of  the  anceftor  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  as  an  a6l  of  Angular  gallantry, 
is  not  unworthy  of  record  here.  Edmond 
Ofborne,  in  the  year  1536,  was  an  appren- 
tice to  Sir  William  Hewitt,  a  cloth-worker, 
who  refided  on  this  bridge,  at  which  time  a 
fervant  maid,  playing  with  the  only  child  of 
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her  mafter  at  the  window,  accidentally  let  it 
fall  into  the  river :  young  Edmond,  who  was 
witnefs  to  the  calamity,  inftantly  plunged  af- 
ter it,  and  fortunately  reflored  the  infant  to 
itsaffli6led  parent.   The  reward  of  this  fpirit- 
ed  a6lion  was,  at  a  proper  period,  the  hand  of 
the  fair  daughter,  and  with  it  the  knight's 
lands  and  beeves  :  Many  wealthy  and  noble 
fuitors,  (among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury,)  had  paid  their  addrefles  to  this  damfel, 
yet  the  gallantry  of  Edmond  obtained  the 
preference,  and  he  became  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1 582 ;  his  portrait  is  now  at  Kive- 
ton,  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  in  his  ma- 
giflerial  habit,  with  gold  chain  and  bonnet. 

At  the  fouth  end  of  London-bridge,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  mills  were 
conftrucled  for  grinding  corn,  in  order  to 
fupply  the  poor  with  flour  at  a  reafonable 
rate  in  times  of  fcarcity.     In  the  fame  reign, 
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in  1582,  an  engine  was  ereaedhere  to  fup- 
ply  the  city  with  water,  by  Peter  Morice,  a 
Dutchman,  who  obtained  a  leafe  of  one  arch 
for  five  hundred  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
ten  fliillings,  and  in  two  years  after,  from  the 
great  utility  experienced  in  this  undertaking, 
he  procured  a  fecond,  fmce  which  two  other 
arches  have  been  included  in  this  work,  and 
in  the  year  1701,  the  whole  was  fold  by  the 
reprefentatives  of  Morice  to  Richard  Soames, 
citizen  and  goldfmith,  for  the  fum  of  thirty- 
fix  thoufand  pounds,  after  which  this  pro- 
perty was  divided  into  three  hundred  fhares, 
at  five  hundred  pounds  each,  and  the  propri- 
etors obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation. 

Ad  J  0 1 N I N  G  to  the  bridge  is  Fifhmonger's 
Hall,  the  only  fpecimen  of  the  range  of  city 
halls  along  the  river  towards  the  Temple, 
agreeable  to  the  idea  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren. 
The  fouth  front  of  this  building  is  of  brick, 
with  flone  coins  j  it  is  decorated  with  a  por- 
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tal  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  a  fuitable  pedi- 
ment, forming  altogether  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  ftrength  and  elegance.     In  the  great 
hall  is  a  large  wooden  figure  of  Sir  William 
Walworth,  whom  Stowe  calls  "  the  glory  of 
their  company,"  but  of  whom  he  fays,  *' they 
"  know  nothing  more  than  that  he  flew  Jack 
"  Straw,  which  is  a  mere  fable  j"  he  likewife 
fays  of  the  fifhmongers,  "  that  they  are  men 
"  ignorant  of  their  own  antiquitiec."     They 
have  however  fmce  difcovered  by  the  infcrip- 
tion  that  appears  under  the  figure,  that  it 
was  not  Jack  Straw,  but  Wat  Tyler,  whom 
the  worthy  knight  flew  "  in  his  alarmes  •"  and 
could  Mafler  Stowe  now  witnefs  the  decora- 
tions of  their  tables  on  Court  and  other  days 
of  feftivity,  he  would  be  lead  to  acknowledge, 
that  what  they  then  wanted  in  antiquarian 
Ikill,  is  now  amply  compenfated  by  their  in- 
formation in  the  culinary  arts. 

The  noble  pillar,  emphatically  called  the 
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Monument,  which  though  Pope  fays,  it 
«  \[fts  Its  head  and  lies,"  may  yet  be  de- 
clared in  all  its  parts,  to  fpeak  one  lading 
truth  to  pofterity,  that  it  is  the  paragon  of 
modern  excellence  in  building  j  and  may 
even  vie  in  fome  refpefts,  with  the  moft 
celebrated  columns  of  antiquity  confecrated 
to  the  name  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  both 
of  which  it  exceeds  in  height. 

The  Biographical  Diftionary  fays,  that 
«  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  built  the  Monument 
**  hollow,  that  it  might  ferve  as  a  tube  to 
«  difcover  the  parallax  of  the  earth,  by  the 
"  different  diftances  of  the  flar  in  the  head  of 
«  the  dragon,  from  the  zenith,  at  different 
«  feafons  of  the  year  j  but  finding  it  was  li- 
«  able  to  be  fhaken  by  the  motion  of  the 
"«*  coaches  atid  carts,  almoft  conftantfly  paf- 
«  fmg  by,  laid  that  thougltt  afide."     This 
noble  column  is  of  the  Doric    order,  and 
fluted  J  the  height  is  two  hundred  and  two 
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feetj  and  on  its  pedeflal  is  a  bas-relief  fculp-* 
tured  by  Gabriel  Gibber :  tlie  truth  of  the 
allegory  I  fliall  not  here  difcufs ;  it  was  begun 
in  1 67 1,  and  finifhed  in  1677,  at  an  expence 
of  fourteen  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds ; 
the  damage  fullained  by  the  dreadful  confla- 
gration at  that  period  was  eftimated  at  ten 
millions,  feven  hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand 
pounds ;  and  we  can  only  regret  the  wretched 
choice  of  fituation  for  this  elegant  column  ; 
had  it  been  placed  at  the  top  of  Cheapfide,  it 
would  as  well  have  informed  us  of  the  dread- 
ful calamity  it  is  meant  to  perpetuate,  and 
have  been  a  fplendid  addition  to  the  public 
buildings  of  our  capital, 

A  FANATICAL  prcachcr,  at  the  time,  af- 
ter defcanting  on  the  various  caufes  why  fuch 
a  calamity  fhould  have  been  permitted,  de- 
fines it  to  have  evidently  arifen  from  the 
city's  gluttony ;  for  "  that  it  commenced  at 
"  Pudding-lane,  and  ended  at  Pye-corner,'*, 
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Nearly  oppofite  to  the  Monument  for- 
merly ftood  the  refidence  of  our  valiant  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince  j  Stowe  fays,  in  his 
time  it  was  made  a  common  hoflerie  or  inn, 
having  a  black  bell  for  its  fign. 

The  beautiful  fpire  of  St.  Dunftan's  in  the 
Eaft,  cannot  fail  to  attra6l  the  attention  of 
the  curious  obferver  from  every  point  of 
view.  The  geometrical  fkill  of  Sir  Chrifto- 
pher  Wren  has  no  where  appeared  more  con-< 
fpicuous  than  in  this  bold  attempt  of  placing 
the  fpire  on  the  top  of  four  Gothic  arches, 
a  bafe  that  feems  fo  infecure  as  to  fill  the 
mind  with  apprehenfions  for  its  fafety,  while 
we  have  had  experience  of  its  braving  the 
tempefts  for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  and  have  reafon  to  believe  it 
will  yet  continue  for  ages  to  come. 

Of  the  Cuftom-houfe  little  can  be  faid  in 
its  commendation,  as  a  public  building  i  the 
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want  of  fpace  within,  and  on  the  quay,  to 
tranfa<5l  the  immenfe  bufinefs  of  this  great 
city,  is  fo  notorious  to  the  mercantile  world, 
as  to  afford  matter  of  aflonifhment  that  fome 
means  have  not  yet  been  found  to  remove 
the  whole ;  and  by  erecting  a  more  extenfive 
flru6lure,  and  giving  a  greater  fpace  of  quay 
towards  the  river,  to  render  this  fpot  as  well 
an  ornament  to  the  city,  as  a  convenience  to 
the  merchants  of  this  great  emporium  of 
commerce. 

Of  the  Tower  of  London,  that  part  of  it 
called  the  White  Tower,  makes  a  grand  ad- 
dition to  the  fcenery  of  our  river  -,  its  formi- 
dable appearance  naturally  leads  the  mind 
back  to  that  period  when  the  defence  of  our 
capital  was  more  an  object  of  attention  than 
its  commerce.  This  building  has  long  borne 
the  appellation  of  Caefar's  Tower,  but  on 
what  authority  we  are  yet  to  learn :  it  was 
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ereaed  in  the  year  1078,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  Gundulph  BiOiop  of  Rochefter, 
who,  while  he  was  employed  here,  Stowe  tells 
us,  "was  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  one  Elf- 
«  mere,  a  citizen  of  London."     This  build- 
ing originally  Hood  by  itfelf,  but  in  the  year 
1092,  received  the  caftellated  addition  on  the 
fouth  fide,  towards  the  Thames,  which  was 
called  St.  Thomas's  Tower,  beneath  which 
is  what  is  denominated  Traitor's-bridge. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  this  tower  was 
inclofed  by  Longchamp  BiOiop  of  Ely,  with 
embattled  walls  and  a  fpacious  ditch,  which 
communicated  with  the  river.    For  the  many 
additions  and  improvements  it  has  fmce  re- 
ceived, as  well  as  for  its  internal  decorations, 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  particular  hiftory  of 
the  place,  which,  at  prefent  harmlefs  and  in- 
ofFenfive  as  it  may  feem,  once  difplayed  fcenes 
of  horror,  perhaps  greater  than  were  even 
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imagined  In  the  Baftile,  and  thefe  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  religion,  a  conve- 
nient mafk,  under  which,  in  fome  degree, 
were  difguifed  the  luft  and  caprices  of  a  ty- 
rant. 

Our  attention  is  now  pointed  to  the  glo- 
rious fcene  which  prefents  itfelf  from  Tower- 
wharf  down  the  river,  through  what  is  cal- 
led the  Pool ;  where  groves  of  fhipping  of 
all  nations  appear  emulous  to  unlade  their 
burthens,  from  each  quarter  of  the  globe, 
into  the  lap  of  Britannia  j  and 


"  Where  the  crowded  ports 


"  With  rifing  mafts,  an  endlcis  profpeft  yielif, 
*'  With  labours  burn,  and  echo  to  the  fhouts 
"  Of  huriied  failor,  as  he  hearty  waves 
'*  His  laft  adieu,  and  loofening  every  flieet, 
"  Refigns  the  fprcading  vcfiel  to  the  wind." 

Through  this  immenfe  maritime  forefl:, 
we  have  a  comparative  view  at  once  of  the 
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wealth  of  every  port  in  Europe  ;  each  veffel 
here  difplayhig  its  variegated  colours,  to  de- 
note from  whence  it  bears  that  produce 
which  adds  to  the  wants,  and  even  luxuries 
of  our  capital. 

The  various  docks  and  vaft  piles  of  build- 
ing that  range  along  the  fhores  of  the  river, 
which  are  principally  occupied  by  fea-faring 
and  commercial  people  dependant  on  its  na- 
vigation, afford  a  fcene  of  laborious  induf- 
try  (Irongly  charaderizing  the  fpirit  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  The  ere6ting  of 
houfes  along  the  ihore  fromWapping,  feems 
to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  mat- 
ter of  good  policy  to  preferve  that  neighbour- 
hood from  the  frequent  inundations  of  the 
river,  by  obliging  the  inhabitants  to  defend 
their  own  banks. 

The  narrownefs  of  the  Greets  on  this  and 

the  oppofite  fhore  may  be  accounted  for  by 
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the  regulations  made  in  1656,  when  we  find 
to  prevent  the  incieafe  of  building,  all  new 
works  then  carrying  on  within  ten  miles  of 
London,  were  obliged  to  have  four  acres  of 
freehold  land  laid  to  them,  except  fuch  build- 
ings as  Ihouldberaifed  below  London-bridge 
within  two  furlongs  of  the  Thames,  and  be- 
longed to  mariners  and  fliip-builders. 

At  Rotherhlthe  they  ferioufly  claim  the 
credit  of  having  produced  Dean  Swift's  Cap- 
tain Lemuel  Gulliver,  whom  he  defcribes  to 
have  lived  in  Love-lane,  in  that  parifli,  and 
where  fome  credulous  old  people  are  now 
happy  to  fliew  the  identical  houfe  in  which 
he  refided. 

Below  Rotherhithe  is  what  is  called  Cuck- 
old's Point :  Horns,  as  is  generally  the  cafe, 
diftinftly  mark  the  fpot  -,  the  hiflory  of  thefe 
horns  runs  thus :  That  King  John  having 
kifled  a  miller's  wife  at  Eltham,  and  being 
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deteaedby  the  hufband  (to  quiet  his  feelings, 
by  gilding  his  horns)  gave  him  all  the  land 
he  could  fee  from  that  fpot  towards  the  ri- 
ver. The  enormous  value  then  fet  on  the 
virtue  of  a  wife,  appears  fo  far  to  exceed  any 
eftimate  of  modern  times,  that  we  are  apt  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  relation. 

An  annual  fair  is  now  held  at  Charlton, 
on  St.  Luke's  day,  which  is  called  Horn 
Fair,  a  fcene  exhibiting  as  much  licentiouf- 
nefs  in  low  life,  as  ever  has  on  any  occafion 
proceeded  from  the  example  of  fuperior  fitu- 
ation. 

On  the  oppofite  {hore,  a  cut  or  canal, 
formed  from  the  Lea  River  at  Bow,  emp- 
ties itfelf  into  the  Thames.  This  cut  is  of 
elfential  fervice  to  the  neighbouring  manu- 
faftories,  particularly  the  diftilleries  in  its 
vicinity.     At  high  tide  there  is  a  depth  of 

water  of  near  twenty  feet. 
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Approaching  Deptfoid  we  fhould  not 
pafs  unnoticed  the  dock  yard  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, where  we  find  that  thhty-two  King's 
packet-boats,  with  which  government  were 
foiinerly  fupplied  from  Falmouth,  have  with- 
in the  laft  five  years  been  launched.  Dept- 
ford  was  anciently  called  Weft  Greenwich  j 
it  derived  its  prefent  name  from  the  deepnefs 
of  the  ford  over  the  river  Ravenft>orn, 
upon  which  the  town  is  feated.  Here  the 
King's  dock-yard,  vi6lualling-office,  ftore- 
houfes,  and  other  extenfive  buildings,  meet 
the  eye,  as  objects  that  cannot  but  yield 
pleafure  to  the  mind  of  every  Englifhman, 
as  in  this  approach  to  our  capital,  they 
manifeft  our  ability  and  ftate  of  preparation, 
to  ward  off  any  hoftile  attempt,  however 
unwilling  we  may  be  to  throw  the  gaunt- 
let, or  to  give  the  firft  offence. 
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SECTION      XII. 

Mindful  as  we  have  been   in  pro- 
viding the  means  of  defence  for  our  country, 
we  have  certainly  not  been  lefs  fo  in  afford- 
ing a  comfortable  exiftence  and  quiet  retreat 
for  the  brave  veterans  of  our  navy,  by  the 
ereftion  of  that  (lately   pile   of  building 
Greenwich  Hofpital.    This  noble  edifice  has, 
more  the  appearance  of  a  regal  palace,  which 
was  its  fir  ft  deftination,  than  an  hofpital. 
The  vicinity  of  this  building  had  long  been 
the   refidence    of  our  Monarchs;  and  its 
ancient  retreat  bore  the  appellation  of  Pla- 
centia ;  but  being  much  decayed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  was  taken  down  by  his  order, 
and  one  of  the  prefent  wings  ere6led  on  the 
fite,  as  part  of  an  intended  palace.     About 
ten   years  after  this  Monarch's  death,   his 
grand-daughter,  Queen  Mary,  defirous  of 
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profecuting  his  plan,  called  in  the  aid  of 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren:  under  whofe  (kill 
and  diredlion  the  oppofi tewing,  called  Queen 
Anne's  building,  the  painted  hall,  grand 
colonade,  Sec.  were  completed. 

The  weft  front  of  this  building,  which 
is  of  brick,  was  finifhed  by  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh,  then  furveyor  of  the  hofpital ;  and 
is,  I  am  informed,  intended  to  be  cafed 
with  ftone. 

The  Queen's  houfe,  at  the  extremity  of 
this  building,  was  from  a  defign  of  Inigo 
Jones  :  It  was  at  the  particular  order  of 
Queen  Mary  left  ftandingj  and  the  grand 
defign  of  the  hofpital  was  of  courfe  made 
fubfervient  to  this  diredlion. 

The  north  or  river  front  of  this  princely 
ftru6lure  confifts  of  two  ranges  of  ftone 
buildings ;  in  which  the  coupled  Corinthian 
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columns,  fupportlng  the  pediments,  afford  a 
beautiful  relief,  and  produce  a  happy  mafs 
of  light  and  fliade. 

The  two  noble  domes,  which  are  fup- 
ported  by  columns  correfponding  with  the 
order  below,  and  the  grand  range  of  colo- 
nade  terminated  by  the  diftant  rifmg  hills  of 
Greenwich,  combine  a  fplcndor  of  fcenery 
fcarcely  to  be  equalled  in  this  country. 

The  great  defeft  in  this  ftrufture  appears 
to  be  want  of  height  in  the  bafement  ftory. 

The  chapel,  which  has  been  recently 
erefted  from  a  defign  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Stuart,  pubUQier  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens, 
is  the  moft  complete  fpecimen  of  the  Grecian 
ftyle  that  I  remember  to  have  feen :  it  is 
fimple,  yet  elegant :  and  its  various  orna- 
ments are  fo  judicioufly  adapted,  as  in  no 
part  to  appear  redundant,  or  ill  applied. 
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The  decorations  of  this  chapel  are  prin- 
cipally from  the  defigiis  of  Mr.  V.  eft,  and 
many  of  them  executed  in  artificial  ftone  of 
Coade's  manufacture.  The  pulpit,  which  is 
circular,  is  fupportedby  fix  fluted  columns, 
made  of  lime-tree  wood :  and  above  is  a 
richly-carved  entablature,  with  fuitable  de- 
corations. 

When  we  confider  Greenwich  hofpital  as 
a  fpecimen   of  architeflural  elegance,  the 
tafte  of  every  obferver  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
gratified  -,  but  when  we  view  it  on  a  more 
extended  fcale,  as  an  object  of  national  bene- 
ficence, exerted   in  relieving  the  brave  and 
worn-out  veterans  of  the  Britifti  navy,  how 
muft  the  exulting  heart  of  every  Englifliman 
glow  with  the  idea  !  I  am  proud  to  confefs, 
that  the  fcene  before  us  furpafles   all  this 
noble  river  has  yet  produced.    Here  the  mul- 
titudes of  old  penfioners,  aflembled  together, 
or  difperfed  in  fmaller  groups,  recounting 

their 
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their  former  aas  of  bravery,  and  the  hazards 
of  the  boifterous  ocean,  feem,  like  the  gen- 
tle river  that  waflies  the  walls  of  their  edi- 
fice, to  be  fmoothly  gliding  from  this  peri- 
lous exiftence 


«  To  that  filent  fliore, 


«'  Where  billows  never  break,  or  tempefts  roar."^ 

Poplar  MarH^.,  on  the  oppofite  fide  the 
river,  is  a  large  peninfula,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  iHe  of  Dogs  ;  and,  though 
fiat,  and  uninterefling  in  the  landfcape,  is 
yet  in  its  foil  rich  and  fertile,  producing  re- 
markably  large  cattle,  and  a  fpecies  of  grafs 
which  is  efteemed  a  great  reftorative  in  the 
diftempers  to  which  thefe  animals  are  fub- 
jeaed.     The  iQe  of  Dogs  derives  its  name 
from  having  been    the    place    where  the 
King's  hounds  were  formerly  kept,  during 
the  royal  refidence  at  Greenwich. 

Bv.a  wind  of  the  river  round  this  marfh 
H  h  2  ^^e 
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we  pafs  Blackwall,  diftinguifhed  by  its  docks 
conftru6led  for  the  building  of  our  Eaft- 
India  fhips,  which  generally  come  to  their 
moorings  off  this  place,  as  they  feldom  go 
much  higher  up  the  river.  The  vaft  influx 
of  wealth  from  the  commerce  of  the  Eaft, 
or  rather  our  defpotifm  in  that  devoted  coun- 
try, renders  it,  hi  the  minds  of  fome,  whofe 
philofophy  and  nicer  feelings  have  never  been 
a6l€d  upon  by  the  more  than  religious  in- 
fluence of  their  pagodas,  a  matter  of  doubt, 
whether  this  acumulation  of  wealth  has  not 
been  more  than  balanced  by  fuch  ah  inroad 
of  their  luxuries  and  vices,  as  fooner  or  later 
may  tend  to  enervate  the  political  as  well  as 
phyficai  ilate  of  our  conftitution. 

Charlton  church,  and  the  Gothic  man- 
fion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilfon,  are  by  their  ele- 
vated fituation  placed  in  a  confpicuous  and 
pleafing  point  of  view.  Upon  the  river,  a 
little  below  Charlton,  the  attention  is  caught 

by 
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by  an  obje8:  of  the  firft  confequence  to  our 
country,  Woolwich — famed  as  the  "  mother 
"  dock  of  our  royal  navy,"  and  which  is 
faid  to  have  furnifhed  as  many  men  of  war 
as  any  two  docks  in  England.  Here  the 
fpacious  magazines  of  mafts,  planks,  pitch, 
tar,  &c.  and  the  warren  ftored  vv^ith  guns, 
mortars,  and  every  other  inflrument  of  def- 
truclion,  feem  to  bid  defiance  to  any  hoftile 
attacks  in  times  lefs  tranquil  than  the  prefent, 
and  to  give  a  degree  of  fecurity  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  moft  timid  politician. 

The  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich was  built  in  17 19:  here  forty-eight 
gentlemen  cadets  are  admitted,  but  none  un- 
der the  age  of  twelve  years  ;  they  are  taught 
Latin,  French,  Mathematics,  and  every 
branch  of  military  fcience  neceflary  to  qualify 
them  for  the  fervice  of  the  artillery,  and  the 
bufmefs  of  engineers  j  the  whole  expence  is 
defrayed  by  government. 

The 
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The  hulks  lying  off  Woolwich,  in  which 
near  three  hundred  wretched  convi6ls  are 
confined,  prefent  a  fcene  on  our  river,  that 
it  were  to  be  wiflied  could  be  removed. 
Might  not  the  lead,  or  other  mines,  and 
repairs  of  our  roads,  give  more  ufeful  em- 
ployment to  thefe  people,  whom  the  law  has 
wifely  doomed  to  anexamplary  punifhment  ? 

It  is  a  fingular  circumftance  that  the  pa- 
rifli  of  Woolwich  is  faid  to  contain  as  much 
land  on  the  EfTex  as  on  the  Kent  fide  of  the 
river.  In  the  laft  century,  many  acres  in  this 
neighbourhood  was  laid  under  water  by  fre- 
quent inundations,  at  which  time  the  divifion 
of  the  counties  was  deemed  to  be  the  mid- 
dle of  the  current.  It  is  therefore  pofTible 
that  at  the  tim.ewhen  the  embankments  took 
place  on  the  EfTex  coaft,  this  land  was  given 
by  the  county  as  a  compenfation  for  the  da- 
mages fuftained  by  the  town  of  Woolwich, 
by  the  encroachments  then  made  by  the  ri- 
ver. 
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ver.  Thefe  embankments  furround  the 
marflies  of  what  is  called  the  Devil's - 
houfe,  of  which  a  very  fmall  fliattered  re- 
main ftill  exifts.  This  Devil's- houfe  was 
formerly  a  large  manfion  of  the  family  of 
Devall,  with  whofe  name  the  vulgar  have 
taken  this  liberty.  Some  veftiges  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  building  are  yet  difcernible. 

Below  what  is  called  the  Gallions,  the 
fcenery  on  the  Eflex  (liore  confiderably  im- 
proves, and  towards  Barking,  a  large  creek  is 
formed  from  the  river,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  neighbouring  country. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 
the  damage  fuftained  from  inundations,  at 
what  is  called  Dagenham  Breach,  was  of  fuch 
direful  confequence,  as  to  become  an  ob- 
je6t  of  national  importance.  It  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  fmall  fluice  or 
trunk,  made  for  the  drain  of  land-waters 

on 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  was  at  its 
beginning  not  more  than  fix  teen  feet  broad  -, 
but  for  want  of  proper  attention,  the  con- 
ftant  force  and  fall  of  the  water,  in  a  few- 
years  increafed  to  fo  great  a  depth,  as  to  ex- 
tend in  feveral  branches,  above  a  mile  and 
a  half  into  the  country. 

It  is  computed  that  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  marfh  ground 
were  waflied  into  the  Thames  by  this  inun- 
dation. After  many  unfuccefsful  proje(5ls, 
carried  on  at  an  enormous  expence  by  the 
land-owners,  to  flop  up  this  breach,  it  was 
at  length  relinquifhed  by  them  as  impractica- 
ble J  Parliament,  however,  confidering  it  as 
a  circumftance  worthy  their  attention,  and 
highly  necefiary  for  preferving  the  navigation 
of  the  Thames,  appointed  truftees  for  con- 
ducting this  work. 

On  the  26th  day  of  January,  17 15,  they 

entered 
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entered  into  a  contraft  with  a  Captain  John 
Perry,   for  making  up    and    flopping    the 
breach  in  the  levels  of  Dagenham  and  Ha- 
vering, and  for  fo  effedually  excluding  the 
water,  as  to  leave  no  leakage  of  the  fourth 
part  of  an  inch,  even  at  the  higheft  tides. 
This   arduous  work  was   accompliflied   m 
lefs  than  two  years,  for  twenty-five  thoufand 
pounds,  the  fum  agreed  upon  between  the 
Captain  and  the  Truflees. 

On  the  fummit  of  a  hill  near  Erith  on  the 
oppofite  fhoie,  flands  the  noble  manfion  of 
LordEardly,  called  Belvedere;  its  elevated 
fituation,  richly  embofomed  within  an  exten- 
five  thicket  of  trees,  prefents  a  beautiful  ob- 
jea,  not  only  from  hence,  but  for  feveral 
miles,  as  we  purfue  the  courfe  of  the  j  iver. 
From   the  houfe,  the  beautiful  Terpentine 
form  of  the  Thames,  enriched  with  veflels 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  proudly 
fwelling  their  falls  at  each  returning  tide ; 
Vol.  II.  li  ^^^ 
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and  the  dillant  view  of  our  extenfive  capital^ 
^ompofe  as  grand  an  affemblage  of  obje6]:s, 
as  can  be  pointed  out  in  any  part  of  the 
ifland. 

The  coUeftion  of  pi(5lures  withhi  the  Bel- 
vedere may  be  allowed,  from  the  judiciouf- 
nefs  of  its  choice,  to  vie  in  excellence  with 
any  other  of  equal  magnitude. 

Below  the  manfion,  the  humble  and 
lowly  fituation  of  Erith  Church,  with  its 
ivy  and  mofs-grown  tower,  prefents  a  fcene 
truly  pi6turefque :  within  the  view  is  com- 
prifed  at  this  autumnal  feafon  of  the  year, 
not  lefs  than  fifteen  fail  of  Eaft  Indiamen, 
all  at  their  moorings  j  a  fcene  that  in  no 
other  river  in  the  world,  I  may  venture  to 
aflert,  can  be  equalled. 

About  two  miles  below  Erith  the  river 
Darent,  which  rifes  at  Tunbridge,  unites 

with 
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with  the  Thames ;  the  chalk  quarries  of 
Purfleet  on  the  oppolite  fliore,  convey  a  faint 
idea  of  the  noble  CUffs  of  Albion,  and  are 
fo  pleafingly  combined,  as  to  prefent  a  juft 
and  leading  idea  of  the  charaaeriftical  fea- 
tures  of  Englifh  landfcape. 

Quitting  what  is  called  Long  Reach, 
the  Thames  now  becomes  much  agitated, 
and  partakes  in  a  great  degree  of  the  briny 
quality  of  its  parent  ocean. 

At  Northfleet  a  wet-dock  isconftruaing 
within  the  excavations  made  in  the  Chalk 
Cliffs  by  a  Mr.  Cleverly,  a  (hip-builder,  which 
promifes  from  its  advantageous  fituation  to 
become  in  time  an  objed  of  much  national 
as  well  as  private  emolument. 

As  we  approach  Gravefend,  the  immenfe 
number  of  Dutch  and  other  fifhing-boats  oc- 
cafionally  lying  off  that  town,  gives,  at  a  cer- 
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tain  diftance,  fuch  an  idea  of  a  numerous 
fleet,  as  might  in  former  times  have  created 
fome  apprehenlion  for  our  fafety,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  military  ftrength  of  Tilbury- 
fort,  and  the  gallantry  and  vigour  of  the 
troops  there  flationed. 


Gravesend,  the  firft  port  on  our  river, 
is  v^^ell  fituated  for  commerce,  and  is  famed 
for  fifh,  filth,  and  afparagus.  The  abbot 
of  St.  Mary  le  Grace,  of  Tov^er-hill,  being 
defu'ous,  as  is  related,  of  "  promoting  the  in- 
'  tereft  of  the  town,  obtained  of  Richard  II. 

*  a  grant  to  the  men  of  Gravefend  and  Mil- 

*  ton,  of  the  exclufive  privilege  of  conveying 

*  pafTengers  from  thence  to  London,  on  the 
'  conditions  that  they  fhould  provide  boats 

*  on  purpofe,  and  carry  all  perfons  either  at 

*  tw^o-pence  per  head,  with  his  bundle,  or 

*  the  whole   boat's    fare   fhould    be   four 
'  fhillings."     This  charter  has  been  con- 
firmed by  fucceeding  princes  -,  and  the  boats 

which 
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which  have  been  rendered,  of  late,  very  com- 
modious, are  obliged  to  depart  for  London  at 
every  flood,  on  the  ringing  of  a  bell  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  j  the  fame  ceremony  is  ob- 
ferved  at  their  return  from  Billingfgate,  at 
every  ebb  tide. 

In  the  year  1 380,  this  town  was  burned  by 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  who  came  up  the 
Thames  in  row-gallies,  and  committed  this 
outrage  in  return  for  the  ravage  and  plunder 
of  the  Englifli  army  in  France,  commanded 
by  the  Lord  Nevil.     Henry  VIIL  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  this  outrage,  raifed  a  platform 
of  guns  to  the  eaft  of  the  town,  and  creeled 
Tilbury  Fort  on  the  oppofite  fliore,  which 
has  been  fmce  improved  as  a  regular  fortifi- 
cation from  a  plan  of  Sir  Martin  Beckman, 
chief  engineer  to  Charles  IL     The  baflions 
are  faid  to  be  the  largeft  in  England :  it  is 
doubly  moated,  with  a  counterfcarp,  rave- 
lins, &c.  and  on  the  platform  are  placed  one 
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hundred  and  fix  cannons,  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-fix  pounders,  befides  fmaller  ones 
planted  on  the  baftions  and  curtains. 

If  with  all  this  force  the  river  Thames  and 
the  capital  are  not  fafe  from  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  we  muft  even  rely  on  that  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  the  vigilant  endea- 
vours of  the  Mafter  of  our  Ordnance,  in  a 
more  extended  application  of  his  new  fyflem 
of  general  fortifications.  All  outward-bound 
fliips  are  compelled  to  anchor  in  Gravefend- 
road,  till  they  have  been  examined  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  cufloms  ;  and  a  centinel  is  placed 
at  the  Block-houfe  below  the  town,  to  give 
notice  when  they  are  coming  up  the  river 
by  firing  a  gun  j  and  here  the  outward-bound 
fliips  generally  take  in  provifion,  an  elTential 
advantage  to  the  mercantile  clafs  of  inhabi- 
tants in  this  town. 

A  L I T  T  L  E  below  Milton  is  a  finall  Gothic 
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building,  not  undeferving  the  attention  of 
the  antiquary  ;  it  is  the  remains  of  a  church 
or  relio-ious  houfe,  now  ufed  as  a  barn:  near 
which  a  new  coal-wharf  has  been  lately  efta- 
blilhed,  where  coals  are  landed  to  avoid  the 
port  duty,  a  praftice  not  uncommon  on  the 
Eflex  fide  of  the  river,  though  novel  here  s 
and  from  which  the  neighbouring  country 
is  fupplied  with  that  article,  fix-pence  per 
bufhel  cheaper  than  at  Gravefend. 

Near  the  town  of  Cliff,  begins  a  part  of 
the  river  which  is  called  the  Hope ;  the  view 
from  whence  of  the  Chalky  ChfFs,  on  the 
Kentifli  fliore,  and  the  more  extended  fce- 
nery  of  the  EfTex  hills,  affords  no  unpleafmg 
profpe6^  ;  here  the  river  widens  confiderably, 
being  half  a  league  acrofs,  and  at  fome  cer- 
tain boiflerous  periods,  when  the  wind  and 
tide  oppofe  each  other,  the  damage  done  to 
the  fliipping  is  very  confiderable. 


At 
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At  the  Ifle  of  Canvey  on  the  EfTex  fliore, 
we  cannot  help  noticing  the  fingular  appear- 
ance of  empty  cockle-fliells  that  cover  the 
ftrand  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  have 
been  there  obferved  as  long  as  can  be  traced 
by  the  memory  of  man. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  ifle  a  branch  of 
the  Thames  forms  what  is  called  Lea  Road, 
on  the  bank  of  which  is  affixed  a  flone  denot- 
ing the  boundary  of  the  city  jurifdi6lion 
on  the  EfTex  fhore;  it  is  dated  anno  1285. 

Below  this  place  the  beacon  called  the 
Nore  Light,  appears  full  in  view  -,  it  is  fixed 
jn  the  hulk  of  a  Dutch  vefTel,  flationed  nearly 
in  the  center  of  the  Nore,  between  what  is 
called  Shoebury  Nefs,  andthelfleof  Sheppey. 

The  breadth  of  water  between  Shoebury 
Nefs  on  the  EfTex  coafV,  and  the  weilern 
extremity    of   the    Ifle  of  Grain  in  Kent, 

may 
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may  properly  be  termed  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  -,  it  is  about  fix  miles  acrofs.  Here 
our  majeftic  river  lofes  itfelf  in  the  embraces 
of  the  ocean,  whofe  fpacious  bofom  expands 
itfelf  far  beyond  the  reach  of  fuch  objeds  of 
pifturefque  beauty  as  have  been  delineated  in 
this  work,  and  feem  to  call  for  powers  of 
defcription  exceeding  the  ordinary  ftandard 
of  profe  compofition. 

Under  this  impreflion  I  cannot  more 
happily  clofe  my  fubjeft,  than  in  the 
eleo-ant  and  nervous  language  of  a  modern 
bard,  whofe  animated  verfification  is  fo  im- 
mediately adapted  to  the  prefent  enquiry, 
and  fo  beautifully  illuftrative  of  the  glo- 
rious fcenery  before  us : 

, "  Now  the  ocean  bay 

*'  Beneath  the  radiance  glifters  clear  and  pale ; 

"  And  white  from  farre  appears  the  frequent  fail, 

*'  By  Traffic  fpread,     Moor'd  where  the  land  divides, . 

"  The  Britifh  red-crofs  waving  in  the  gale, 
"  Hulky  and  black,  a  gallant  warre-fhip  rides, 
«'  And  over  the  greene  wave  with  lordly  port  prefides. 
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• "  Oh,  glorious,  happy  care .' 


*'  To  bid  Britannia's  navies  greatly  dare, 

*'  And  through  the  vaffal  feas  triumphant  reign, 

*'  To  either  India  waft  victorious  v^ane, 
"  To  join  the  poles  in  Trade's  unbounded  chain, 
*'  And  bid  the  Britifli  Throne  the  mighty  v^^hole  fuftain." 


FINIS. 


Printed  bj  C,  Clarke,  Northumberland  Court,  Strand. 
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